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TIME TABLE BOMBING 


With reliable Hydromatics out in front, 
mighty Liberators and Flying Fortresses 
are relentlessly pursuing their planned 
course on schedule — operating their 
deadly shuttle service across Europe. 
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Lessons From The War 


From our wartime experience we can say this: When peace 
comes, Americans will enjoy the comfort and convenience 
of many strange new devices which are today devoted to 
military purposes. They will not only extend our span of 
life but also make it pleasanter in many ways. The 4-plant 
facilities of The Weatherhead Company are prepared to help 
you build these peacetime products just as we've helped 
build America’s cars, planes and refrigerators in the past. 
We offer you better designing than ever, much lowered 


production costs and a highly efficient service organization. 


Look Ahead with 


Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive, aviation, 


refrigeration and other key industries. 


Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles 


Canada—St. Thomas, Ontario 
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Out of Great Emergencies... New Leaders Arise 


_ FREE MEN, always, new leaders 

arise to meet the challenge of great 

ergencies. These are the men who deny 

e “don'ts” and the “can’ts” of conservative 

who dare the impossible. 

here were several such “impossibilities 

n the aluminum industry, before Pearl Haz 

or. It was “impossible” that America’s war 

needs could ever exceed what was then con- 

dered a huge national production capacity 

.or that imports of foreign bauxite could 
}} 


e stopped ... or that our bauxite could be 


turned into purest aluminum. 


But far back in 1940, a single company 


hallenged all three of those “impossibil- 
ies.” Reynolds, then the world’s largest alu- 
num foil producer, built a huge new plant 


1 Alabama... began mining domestic ore.. 


1 deliberately prepared to process low- 


rade bauxite. Today, this is the only plant in 


the U.S. where bauxite comes in at one end, 
and aluminum sheet rolls out the other! 

As war came, the huge rewards of this 
pioneering became apparenteven to the most 
skeptical. But Reynolds kept on breaking 
precedents. From earth to aluminum sheet 
was one step. They dared the next step... 
earth to sheet to finished aircraft parts. Now 
Reynolds feeds endless streams of airplane 
parts to assembly lines throughout America! 

And there is even more to this story than 
the quantity production of aluminum ingot 
aluminum sheet and finished aircraft parts 
The wings of our victoriousairmadas demand 
quality as well as quantity... they must be 
made ever lighter and stronger. Reynolds en 
gineers are preparing to announce new mira- 
cles of metallurgy. Further “impossibilities”’ 
will be conquered . in Reynolds’ steady 


progress toward Leadership in Aluminum. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES, RICHMOND, VA. 
38 PLANTS IN 13 STATES 


AMERICA’S NEW SOURCE OF ALUMINUM 








TOMORROW THEY WILL FLY! 


Family flying must be sa/e flying and safe flv- 


ing must be fire-safe. That's why the Guibet 
son air-cooled radial diesel engine, using fuel 
that will not burn even when exposed to flame. 
is the power plant for the family plane of 
tomorrow, Guiberson powered equipment is 
now hitting the Axis in distant corners of the 
world. It is ready today to serve American 
industry with fire-safe power on land, on sea 


and in the air! 


SU 


THE GUIBERSON DIESEL ENGINE COMPANY 
THE GUIBERSON CORPORATION 
Gincraft and Heater Division 
DALLAS, TEXAS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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BACKGROUND FOR PRECISION 


In seeking to conquer infinite space, the aircraft These attributes today, combined with General 
1 1] | , c 

engine Dutider must master the infinitesimal. Motors faculty for mass manufacture. are giv- 

ing substance to the purpose of our very being 
“ve exquisite precision in the motor sh 

— our aim to build the finest aircraft engine 

the we rld knows. 

us been a habit with Allison tor 


1 , 
las been our assignment to 


problems requiring special * 
—_ 
nine design BACK THE ATTACK 
st inding of the strength and WITH WAR BONDS 


achining 


POWERED BY ALLISON P-; ightning 29 — Airacobra + P-go — Warhawk + P-51 — Mustang 


: _ DIVISION OF. GENERAL 


MOTORS 


lll ns — 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT 





@® Sure You're Going To Miss It. Autumn and out- ‘ A) You Can Help To Win The War as an Auxiliary 
doors. The woods and fields. Game and a good dog. Still Policeman in the Citizens’ Defense Corps. It’s fun to train 
nights under the stars. Flapjacks and a log fire. We under- = and work with your own local police department. And 
stand. We miss it, too. But you won't mind nearly so — no hunting was ever more packed with real adventure. 


_- 


much if you do some wartime hunting. Here’s how... “am ©Just call your local Office of Civilian Defense now... 


~ 
7~ 
. 


lf there's } BUNTING for you this year 


& Then Throw Out All Your Old Ideas of Geog- 
raphy, and think of all the distant spots you've always 
longed to hunt. 

They'll all be right next door when this war's over, because 
then you'll be flying your own Cessna Family Car of the 
Air ... that is, if you're over 16 and not too far over 60. 

True enough, this airplane that everyone can buy and fly 
is going to be the Family Car tomorrow . . . but only because 
today we're devoting every ounce of our 32-year experience 
in aviation to the number one job of building twin-engined 
Cessna Bobcats for Uncle Sam’s war birds. As soon as that 
job’s done, once and for all, we can start building your Family 
Car of the Air for you. 





PR. 1943, CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO, 
Priority Delivery by Buying War Bonds Now... 
Be one of the first to own a Cessna Family Car of the Air 
after the war. Orders are bound to exceed production. 


But you can get a preferred listing for early postwar 
delivery. No obligation to buy. Costs you nothing. 
Write us today for the simple priority plan. CESSNA 
AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Box 1616-SF, Wichita, Kansas. 


SYMBOL Oo F ALRCRAFTS MAN S H I P FOR ,weter? 


OCTOBER, 1943 
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‘the Birdmen's Perch 








ELyITER GOTAN IDEA/ 


He's been studying the pictures of 
American planes returning from mis- 
sions with chunks out here, motors 
out there—but still flying. So his idea 
is to build the planes without the 
pieces that they seem able to dispense 
with and still fly. He says that will 
save materials and cut production 
time. 

After going over pictures of doz- 
ens of Liberators, for instance, and 
getting a composite picture of what 
they can be minus—and yet be able 
to get home —he sketched this model. 


Major Al Williams, 

alias, “Tattered Wirg Tips,” 

\ Gulf Aviation Products Man- 
ager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh,Pa. 
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BRAINTWISTER 
Three of the lith Air Force were 
pla e ( 5 ! er game’ with 
the lerstal rt t the loser had to 
e the money of each of the other 
two. They } | three games, each man 
lk yr one pame a 1 each man endl 


a, on ta s. hes * Bald ¥ wd = 
; up with $24. All we ask you to do is that almost all the pilots in this country 
‘ ) figure out how much money each man knew that. 
wy ) 
Yy Started with He said he'd spread the word in Ais 
> If you give up (and you might as country, when he returned. So we made 
well), send for the answer. And if you him the Chief Foreign Operations Perch 
¢ want to become very popular with us, | Pilot. And promised to visit him after 
send along a Braintwister of your own— the war 
ludin Peay: i? ‘ J 
: pe GULF IS IN THE COAL, COAL GROUND 


Bet you never gave a thought to the lu- 
brication problems of a coal mine. 
But we did! 

And we've lubricated more mine ma- 
chinery than you could shake a stick of 
dynamite at. What's more, Gulf Lubri- 

| cants, plus the recommendations of Gulf 





‘ Service Engineers, have accounted for 

ASK YOUR BUDDIES IN CHINA ABOuT substantial increases in the output 

THAT GAME-*: ITS SIMPLE, QUICK?” many of these mines. And while there's a 
ANO EXPENSIVE/* f olga 

‘ We brought this up to point up the 

SHANGHAI JESTER diversity of our lubrication experience. 


} , For while you Perch Pilots may know a 


The other day, we put the Gulfhawk 
N good bit about Gulf Aviation Products 


ot 


war going on, that means something! 


down on a ‘port where some Chinese 


} 


we want you to be acquainted with other 
DOYS are DeIng traince ‘ 


war lubrication undertakings. We've told 
; you about Gulf Super-Quench, Gulf ¢ ut- 


re technical aspects of lubrication with . 
a , pects of | exten ting Oil, Gulf Penetrating Oil, and a few 


| 


We got to talkis y about some of the 


three of the lads and before long we were others. in this corner 
going hot and heavy about retining tech- : ™ 
niques. Then one of them, Chan Bing, Next month we'll tell you more. 
said, ‘““Why doesn't some refiner take his 
best lubrica 1 then refine it agair “THERE'S AN ANTI-AX15 
That way, he d get a motor oil that was_ | LUBRICANT CALLED WAR 
BONDS-IT GREASES 

. THEIR $kiD$/" 
















Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 


about as free from carbon formers and 
sludge makers as possible!” 


The Fei Lung (FI ing Dragon was SO 


sana ak Sie tae ae ee AVIATION 
hated to tell him that was almost exactly 
the method used by Gulf in making PRODUCTS 


Gulfpride We told him that this Al i¢ hlor 
Process we use did get out extra carbon 


formers and sludge makers, and added OIL IS AMMUNITION——USE IT WISELY 














WHEN RESERVE FUEL I$ PRO- 


VIDED IN SEPARATE TANKS OR ALLY $O THAT WATER OR 
FOREIGN MATTER WILL DRAIN--- 


BY A MAIN TANK STANDPIF E eee 














CHECK OPERATION OCCASION, 


“INTO SEDIMENT TRAPS AND | |---NEAR END OF FLIGHT, JUST 
CAN BE REMOVED BEFORE BEFORE LANDING FOR THAT 


NEXT FLIGHT.CHECK AT GOOD GULF AVIATION 
SAFE ALTITUDE - P 
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land-based bomber 


1. PV-1—That’s the U 
ame for the V« 


S. Navv’s 
va Ventura. It’s a 
sutical version of the smashing new 
win-engine bomber tl atis m ik nga 
ming HelloutofGerman industrial 
nters in almost daily R.A.F. raids 
These deep-bellied Navy PV-1’s strike 
sea. They swo yp in low from the 
ky with torpedoes for marauding sur- 
ce craft or “ash can” de pth charges 


r sub-busting 





3 Operatu g irom 
PV-1 1s the first Navy bomber of its 
Allied 


pping lanes so that precious sup- 


land bases, the 
: r ] 


! , , 
to tackle the jobol« icaring 


lies may go through. Airfields on 


OCTOBER, 1943 


Dntroducing the Navy's first 


small island outposts are big € nough 
for PV-1’s, and droppable fuel tanks 
vive the planes range to blast the en- 
emy. I xperts Say it may be the answer 
to the United Nations’ No. 1 war prob- 


lem —lic king the enemy submarine. 





3. Like the Ventura it is versatile — 
capable of many jobs. Although de- 
signed primarily for bombing, 4000 
h.p. can also be useful for towing tar- 
gets for fast fighter plane practice, or 


for hauling troop-laden gliders. 


4. Bigge r. faster, and able to carry a 
larger load than the Lockheed Hud- 
son. whi h they close ly res« mble. the 


PV-1and the Vega Ventura retain the 


same qualities of dependability. Sin- 
gle spar wing construction, 100‘ 

X-Ray of all stress parts and rugged- 
ness of design are the qualities of 
stamina that permit these planes to go 


through so much—yet bring their 


de 


fighting crews home safely. 


& 


ALL FURST CLASS Mate OF are 





Lockheed Ventura 
Light M4 Medium 
Fighter iTS CominG! eee Bomber 


A subsidiary of Lockheed 


Aa 


Aircraft Corporation 





Copr 1943, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
Vega Aircraft Corporati« Burbank, Calif 
Member Aircraft War Production Council, Inc 













































































Tragic Loss to Aviation 


\ severe blow to aviation was suf 


fered last month when a glider accident 
du Pont. At 


the € irly ive ol tl rtv-two, he had con 


LOOK the life ot Richard ¢ 


ributed greatly to aeronautics. His 


All American Air Pick Up system, 


pione d Alleghenies, has been 
cited frequently for its efhciency and 
success and is now being studied tor 
possible postwar expansion through 
yut the country [he ever-alert du 
Pont was devoting his energies to mili 
tary gliding it the time of the acci 
dent, being special assistant to General 
H. H. Arnold lidi He baled out 
tf a disabled glid ear March Field, 
Calit., during 1 test flight but his 


parachute failed to open. The brilliant 


young airman hadi ired prominently 
in deve oping soarins ind gliding dur 
ing the last ten years, having estab 


lished several records in soaring. Great 
iccon plishments had been expected ot 
Dick du Pont, part cularly in postwar 
iViation nts His 


aot , 
will not be readily rep iced 


developn talents 


Ploesti Cost Plenty 


American airmen have distinguished 


| 
themselves on many occ sions, but a 


new high was reached recently when 
the Ninth Air Force destroyed most 
of the Ploesti refining facilities in 
Rumania The stakes were high, and 


the 1,750 crewmen who took part 
knew the risk Of the 175 Liberators 
which started, only 107 returned. 


We listen 


one of the P 


1 the other day whilk 
oesti pilots told his ex 
periences. He analyzed the mission 
from a war bond salesman’s viewpoint 
Here are the dollars ind cents costs of 
Ploesti 

600,000 gallons ot gasoline 

600,000 
35,000 
700,000 


delivered abroad $ 
Lubricating oil delivered 
Bombs 
40 % loss of B-24’s partici 
pating (175 total; 
lost 68 19,800,000 


Total cost of raid $21,135,000 


This ngure, 
clude any investment in lives, in train 


remember, doesn’t in 


me rely the cost 


ng or in property 
of the raid from the time otf take oft 
to the time of the bombers’ return. 


The Ploesti raid was not only one 
of the most signincant raids of the 
war, be Cause it Knoc ked out about one 

| 


h octane gasoline 


third of Hitler’s hig 
ind lubricating oils, but one of the 
most elaborately and carefully planned 
pieces Of air strategy yet to emerge 
from the Allies’ brilliant bag of tricks. 
For over a year the experts pored 


over the problems After all details 


10 


were worked out select crews spent an 
intensive six weeks bombing an exact 
replica of the Rumanian refineries 
constructed out on the African desert 
until they became perfect. 

At the time (there might have been 
others since) the Ploesti adventure was 
the largest and longest “low-level” 
raid in history. The gang took off a 
little before seven in the morning and 
returned after nine that night — those 
who were fortunate enough to get 
back. They came into the area near 
the target twenty feet off the ground. 
With bomb bays down, the terrific 
suction actually yanked cornstalks into 
the Liberators’ bellies as they roared 
over Rumanian fields. Many of the 
planes flew into their targets, while 
Me-110’s and ack-ack provided most 
of the opposition. 


For the Record 


Another battleship, Italy’s 35,000 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES fditorich ond Comment 


ton Roma, has been sunk by aircraft. 
Wing Commander Herbert Law 
Wright of the RAF, cruising in a 
reconnaissance plane above the Italian 
fleet the day it surrendered, saw a 
Junkers 88 sink the huge ship—with 
a single bomb. War Correspondent 
Milton Bracker of the N. Y. Times, 
who interviewed the observer, wrote: 
“Her anti-aircraft guns were blazing 
before she was struck. But the steel 
that she squirted into the sky was in 
vain. The German bomb struck the 
battleship amidships, or a little for- 
ward. She shook and quivered like a 
thing alive; she leaped slightly from 
the water. In an instant terrible clouds 
of smoke billowed over her superstruc 
ture. Six nine-inch guns in two for 
ward turrets sagged and hung awry. 
In exactly twenty-one minutes from 
the moment of impact the 775-ft. ship, 
which carried 1,600 men, was beneath 
the surface.” 








lce formations are produced on whirling propeller blades while in actual flight by means 
of this ingenious outrigger spray. Army Air Force engineers at Wright Field developed 
it to study icing at high altitudes. A camera, synchronized with propeller speed to take 
detailed photos of ice formation, records process while ice builds up 
and is rapidly thrown off. Army Air Forces Photo 


HO HUM DEPT.: Remember how 
Blanche Noyes and the CAA set 
out seven years ago to spot air 
markers at fifteen-mile intervals 
over the countryside? Well, she 
had marked thousands of barns, 
depots, water tanks and town 
halls when the war came along. 
Poor Blanche had to call for help 
to take down those markers—the 
Army and Navy didn’t want any 
Japs or Nazis taking advantage 
of the CAA’s navigational aids. 
As time passed on, Blanche was 
finishing up the task of undoing 
what she had taken several years 
to do. Now the Army and Navy 
want the markers put back up, at 
least around training bases to 
guide training flights. So now 
Blanche is back at her old job, 
putting up markers. This time 
they'll stay, she hopes. 


LANGUAGE LESSON: As _ should 
have been expected, American and 
British aviation radio chatter didn’t 
mix very well when combined opera- 
tions got under way. So a blending of 
radiotelephone phrases resulted. It 
worked so well it is now universal 
even the civilian pilots of the CAP are 
using it, we hear. Here are a few 
pick-ups for your vocabulary: 

OVER: “My transmission is ended 
and I expect a response from you.” 

OUT: “This conversation is ended 
and no response is expected.” 

ACKNOWLEDGE: “Let me know 
that you have received and understood 
this message.” 

WAIT: “I must pause for a few 
seconds.” (If the pause is to be longer 
than a few seconds, “WAIT OUT” 
should be used.) 


(Continued on page 12) 
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WILL | 30,000 FEET 
POSTWAR AIRLINERS : x 


25,000 FEET 


FLY THESE LEVELS? ~ 


“It’s something airline operators are looking for- al 20,000 FEET 
Up to now, passenger comfort has set the ceiling. 


: ward to.” Flying the higher altitudes will step 
For above 8,000 feet, most people’s ears begin to 


up speed... cut fuel consumption... make pos- 
sible smoother flights above storm conditions. wo —S 

pop. Above 10,000, they become sleepy and dizzy. 15,000 FEET 
These discomforts — due to lowered air pres- 


sures — must be overcome before passengers will 
take to high-altitude air travel. 

























FLIGHT ALTITUDE ABOVE 15,000 FEET 


 —_—— cabins 


| will pave the way 


. They will eliminate these discomforts by 
} holding pressure constant during take-off 

and descent. They will adjust pressure grad- 
ually during flight from low to higher alti- 
tude airports. They will even be able to hold 
sea-level altitude in the cabin while the 
airplane flies thousands of feet higher. 





CABIN PRESSURE = 6,000 FEET ALTITUDE 













UCH of the development work on cabin pressure 

control has been carried on here in the AiResearch 
“Stratolab”. Our engineers have created altitudes as 
high as 65,000 feet—temperatures below minus 90° F. 
And they’ve found ways to control them! 


The success of their engineering now assures pressur-’ 
ized cabins for postwar airlines. Information is avail- 
able to aircraft manufacturers and airline executives. 


AiResearch 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


; LOS ANGELES + PHOENIX 


BDivisSiGnm OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 








J 
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A 
‘a “<1 “Where Controlled Air Does the Job” + Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems + Engine Coolant Systems 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems + Engine Air Intercooling Systems * Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 
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REVVING UP 


SAY AGAIN 
I SAY AGAIN Iw 
HOW DO YOU HEAR ME? “Car 


CORRECTION \ has beet 
‘ I The cor 
WRONG \ ist 
THIS IS: (1 the tern 
| ( } lowe! 
\ i Ar 1254 


(wards 
records 
production” have 
Depart- 


HEROES IN OIL, GREASE: 
of merit for outstanding 
as “soldiers of 
been presented by the 
ment of Commerce to seven avia- 
tion mechanics selected § from 
3.000 mechanics engaged in main 
used in the 
Service, cur- 
27,000 pilots 
Army and Navy. They 
Church of Jennings 
Service, Fitchburg, 
Webb of J. 

Service, Johnson 
Donald Griffith of 
lying Service, Cin- 
Sam Millard of Spar- 
\eronautics, Tulsa, 

Gilmore of Gra- 


tenance ol planes 


CAA War 
training 


raining 
rently over 
for the 
are Edward 
Brothers Air 
Mass.: Clarence M 
Lewis Hilbert 
City, Tenn 
Qlueen City 
cinnati, © 
tan School of 
Okla.: Deane 


ham Flying Service, Sioux City, 
lowa;: John H. Hawkins of Path- 
finder Flying Service, Carson 
City, Nev., and Harold Hahn of 
Wallace Air Service, Spokane, 
Wash 


* 7 7 


THE FEW: The Curt folks, de 


rvediv pt ip the result 
| eparate ‘combats” from 
ptember 29, 1939, to July 24, 1943, 
d found tota 157 P-40’s and 
awh i5A’s engaged 1,257 enemy 
i! of I } 120 were shot down 
th a lo of only thirty-one Cur 
es. That’s a score of 13% to 1 
re are i tl e epic sky battles 
Pla 
Destr 
Pay Ener 








TOMORROW'S PLANE TODAY: In 
all the talk about the wonderful 
airplanes we'll have after the war, 
there’s ample promise of family 
air sedans as economical to fly as 
auto driving on weekends. Allen 
Guiberson of Dallas doesn’t have 
until that happy far-off 
His 4-passenger SR-9 Stin- 
made the 


to wait 
day. 
son gull-wing recently 


round trip between Dallas and 
Dayton, Ohio, at a fuel cost of 
only nine mills (less than a 


Here are the 
hours 15 hours 
109.3 
consumed 


penny) per mile. 
figures: Flying 

58 minutes, average speed 
mpk, gallons of fuel 
205, miles flown per gallon of fuel 
8.3, average cost of fuel per gal- 
lon 7.3 cents, for fuel 
$15.04, cost per mile for fuel less 


total cost 


than nine mills. 

The engine was a 310-hp. Die- 
sel, which replaced a 330-hp. gas- 
oline engine the Stinson originally 
equipped with. Guiberson 
builds the only radial, air-cooled 
Diesel engine for aircraft flying 
in America with a CAA 


was 


today 





Stinson 


and Pilot Goodwin 


The Guiberson Diesel 


Approved-Type certificate. It can 
be seen almost any day flying in 
and out of Dallas airports as Pi- 
lot Austin Goodwin builds up the 
hours on it. It’s not a postwar 
promise—it’s today’s fact. 





WPB Amends P-47 Preference 


\ uircratt “ perator and = repair 
w } 1 1d 
w WPB Preterenc Ra Ord 
P-4 “ I WPB 47 i 
i : ft mat | w 
I \ iw f i 
‘ ! if I ‘ 
iw 1 afl a inutac 1 pa 
} \ " t aVailatl 
1 Pret Ra Ord P-47 
i ied as I ast August read is follows 


General Preference Rating Order P-47—(a) 





Purpose and scope The purpose this order 
t provid per r operating civiliar type 
raft with 4 niform procedure for obtain- 

ng material for the operation f aircraft and 

iircraft facilitic both in the case of controlled 
ria btained t fa tment ymbol 
r the Controlled Materia Pla and i 
th ca 4 t " r prod t includir 
rn nent btained by preference rating 
(b) Definitions Aircraft facility’’ meat 
machinery, material juipn r st 
i cor ti with the peratior r 
} r the n nance r j 
Operator ? at ar adivid i part 
} ‘ iti busir trust por 
! ar r nized rou} f persor 
} her it pora ad T ’ any ur arrive 

} a certificat fr ‘ ity from the Civ 

Aer aut I ard aur State r ] i 

rnmenta ip iny United State 

mental Agency ther tha the Army 

f the United State engaged in the operation 
sircraft ) in the business of maintatr 
or repairing al raft Operator, a hereir 

defined may include foreign operators and do 

nestic erator arrying n busi outside 


f the United State 

(c) Application for material. Each operator 
ma file Form WPB-174 n accordance wit! 
ructior accompanying the form, for 
lired 
peratior f aircraft and aircraft faciliti 
The War Production Board may approve the 


i i wr I materials parts ar product 


the materi: parts and products rex 


d ill assigr preference 
proved material other than controlled ma 
terials, will authorize the use of the allotment 
ymb MRO (P-47) for l 

ind iSSigr a“ eria number 
the forn 


(d) Restrictions on the acquisition of ma- 


terials No operator may apply rating r 
ur allotment ymbol te icquire any ma- 
part roduct ex f the 
int appr ed rata time ther than tl 
ecified ir the ipproval 
(e) Acquisition of materials. Operators may 


WPB | 


ta materi pproves n I 


Rating for Civil Aviation 


by placing on their purchase orders the follow- 
ing certification, (or the alternative form of 
CMP Regulation No 
Priorities 


certification provided in 
) signed manually or as provided ir 
Regulation No 

MRO (P-47 Serial Number ) 
Rating ] The undersigned 
subject to the criminal penalties for misrepre- 
entation contained in section 5 (A) of the 
United States Criminal Code, that the 
covered by this order are within the amounts 
approved by the War Production Board under 
Preference Rating Order P-47, and are to be 


Insert Pre- 


ference certifies 


items 


ised for a purpose so approved 
Name 
By 
Authorized official. 
Date 
A purchase order bearing this certification 


shall be deemed an authorized controlled ma- 
terial order for the purpose of all CMP Regu- 
lation 

(f) Penalties for misrepresentation. (1) Th: 
placing of any order bearing a certification or 
symbol, as provided by this order hall con- 


to the criminal 
United States 


stitute a representation, subject 
penalties of section 35(A) of the 
Criminal Code (18 U. S. C. 80), that the p 
placing the order is entitled, under the terms 
of this order, to use of the symbol or prefer 
ence rating indicated thereor 

(x) Inventory restrictions. No person shal! 
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receive any delivery if acceptance thereof 
would increase his inventory above a practic 
able working minimum is provided in §& 
144.14 of Priorities Regulation No. 1, or would 
exceed the inventory limitations prescribed for 
such person by CMP Regulation No. 2 or by 
any other applicable regulation or order of 
the War Production Board 


(h) Applicability of other orders and regu- 
lations. (1) Nothing in this order shall be con- 
strued to relieve any person from complying 
with any applicable regulation or order of the 
War Production Board (including orders in the 

,” “L.” and “M” series) or with any order 


f any other competent authority 


(2) No operator may acquire material by 
use of any preference rating or allotment 
symbol assigned by any order in the P” seri 


except this order, by CMP Regulation N 
or No. 5A, or on Form PD-408 


(i) Records. Each person acquirir materials 


parts, or products, pursuant to this order hall 
keep and preserve for a period of not less thar 
two years accurate and complete records of a 
uch supplies so acquired and used, which shall 
ipon request, be submitted t audit and in- 
pection by duly authorized representative 
of the War Production Board 

(j) Communications. All communicatior 


concerning this order should b« 
War Production Board, Washingt 


Ref. P-4 


addressed to 


bd. ¢ 
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TONNAGE Oo F THE A IR 


pushe Extra Passenger in a Wright Cyclone 


Power per pound is 
the general criterion 
for aircraft engine 


CT 
Take-off 


power, size, life, reliability and altitude 


valuation. 


performance are important criteria but 
other things being equal there is no sub- 
stitute for “less weight.” In Cyclone 9 — 
powered planes the weight saving equals 
an extra passenger per engine. 

Ten years ago, the Cyclone 9 weighed 
1.2 pounds per horsepower. Since then, 
600 HP has been added at a cost of only 
420 lbs. in materials, cutting the weight 


ratio to .97 pounds per horsepower. 


Wright engineering developments 
made this power gain possible. The Dy- 
namic Damper, for example, added 20 
pounds weight but permitted an initial 
increase of 100 horse- 

; power and opened 
ieee the way to the pre- 

) sent high ratings. To- 
day's Cyclones use a 
Cyclone crankshaft Steel crankcase which 
ith Dynamic Damper not only permits an- 
other 100 horsepower increase but is ac- 
tually lighter than the forged duralumin 
case. Tripling its fin area, the Cyclone 


cylinder now produces 150 horsepower 


in the same _ cubic 
which 
developed only 83 


displacement 


horsepower in 1933. 
Thus Wright en- 
gineers have steadily extracted more and 


Cylinder development 
1933 — 1943 


more power for smaller expenditures of 
material, so that today’s Cyclone 9 is 
13.5% lighter than any other engine in 
the same power class. This 13.59 means 
175 lbs. adv antage—or one passenger per 
engine—a payload bonus creating reve- 
nue dollars for the commercial operator, 
. * 
Wright Cyclones pay their way. 


Cyclones and Whirlwind Light Compad Jue me 4 HT. Aarcraft éngined 








MUSTANG'S ROLLS-ROYCE IS 
MASS-PRODUCED BY PACKARD 


North American 


AST year 
P 


51 Mustang won acclaim as 
| 
ty 


ow-altitude” fighters 


one of the bes 
n Allied operations. Its design was 


responsible for most of the admiration 


Recent! ing climbed into the 
high-altitude 0-miles per hour” 
bracket and idmirers pictured 


thing 


AFTER-COCLER, cated at top rear 
right t Mer takes of heat from air 
Asbestos gloves 
n fitting impellers 


compressed wer 


insure tightness 


Behind the transition was the Rolls 
Royce Merlin engine with two-speed, 
two-stage supercharger also designed 
by Rolls-Royce. It raised the Mus 
tang’s rated power to 1,520-h.p. The 
same type of engine (vee-type, twelve 
cylinder, liquid-cooled) powers Eng 
land’s Spitfires, Mosquitos, Lancasters 
and Wellingtons. 


————— 


The Mustang’s Merlin is built by 
Packard, which redrew two thousand 
; British blueprints, 
measurements into 


“left - handed” 
changed metric 
inches and altered designs to accom- 
modate American accessories to put 
the engine in mass production. Of the 
Merlin’s 


machined to a fineness of four micro- 


13,000-odd parts, some are 


inches (a micro-inch is one-millionth 
of an inch). Seventy-one different 
kinds of metals and alloys are used. 
Packard also mass-produces the 
supercharger, which is installed on the 
rear end of the Merlin. It is gear- 
driven and automatically-controlled 
for varying altitudes. Its two rotors 
revolve nearly 25,000 times per min- 
ute—a speed of about 867 miles per 
hour, with the outside rim traveling 


1,271 feet per second. 
~*~ «* * 


GEAR-DRIVEN two-speed, two-stage 

supercharger is installed (left) at rear 

end of massive 1,520-h.p. Rolls-Royce 

Tail bearings (below) of Packard-built 

blower have smoothness measured to one- 

millionth of inch and limits that are held 
to ten-thousandths of inch. 
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ong of Elmer... 





the pilot who never gets tired 


He holds no place in the Office 
ior he does not sleep or eat, 


rs Mess 


He’s the Quietest Birdman ever took 


his place in a CoC kpit seat 


He joins no laughter, norshoots the breeze 


nor whistles, nor hums, nor sings, 


But he’s flown more planes than any man 


who ever wore pilot’s wings 


.. has Elmer 





He San old old hand, as old hands £0 


in a young man’s game today, 


For he circled the globe in "Thirty-three 
with Post in the Winnie Mae 


He’s an Army man, he’s a Navy man 


and he flies with the R.A.F., 


And the Yankees say, and the British say 


ol pilots, he’s the best... 


. ts Elmer! 





ten when bombers have levelled off 


for the last tense bombing runs, 


OCTOBER, 1943 


And the bomb-bay doors are opened wide, He needs no rest, for he never gets tired, 
and the gunners man the guns, being only a cold machine, 

When the flak comes up as the bombs Just wheels and wires and gears and cogs, 
go down, and the target zone is clear, with brackets and stuff between... 
Then who is the pilot who holds the course ... ls Elmer! 

set by the bombardier.. .? 


It’s Elmer! 





He wears no medals, he holds no rank. 
Why should he? He cannot feel 








He can hold a plane on a chosen course ‘The courage that flares in time of need 
while the crewmen rest or sleep, for he’s only alloy and steel! 

He can level off for a landing glide So when nerve is needed, the bombardier, 
or bank her sharp and steep the pilots, the gunners, too, 

He can spiral up, he can spiral down, The navigator, and all the rest, 
or hold her level and true are the boys who pull her through 

His hydraulic muscles never tire ... NOT Elmer! 
the way human muscles do... 

not Elmer’s 


SPERRY 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. 


is proud to be manufacturing the 
famous Sperry Gyropilot for the 
Armed Forces of the United 
Nations. 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Division of Sperry Corporation 











And so bombing, transport, and cargo e Reprints of this poem — suitable for 
planes, take Elmer on every flight framing, with signature remove d may 


To spare the pilot and rest the crew be obtained without charge by writing 


for emergency, storm, or fight the Sperry Gyroscope Company. 
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This Soviet worker It's 47 hours’ flying 


mn Yakutsk, Siberia time from Kansas 
lives only 28 hours City to this Chinese 
flying ume from the student s home, out 
Washington, D. ¢ side Chungking 


airport 


This Alaskan Eskimo 
lives near Fairbanks- 


The office of this 
newspaper publisher 
in Calcutta, India, is 14 hours flying time 
41 hours’ flying ume from the Chicago air- 
from Times Square, port 
t 
Y 
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A 24-hour flight from The Pacific atoll 

Boston will put you where this Fiji Island 

in the office of this er lives is only 434 

wholesale coffee hours’ flying time 

dealer in Sao Paulo, from Denver 
razil 


No man on earth lives more than 60 hours 
from your local airport... 


‘a LOT OF THINGS are different in 
A India than they are back home in 
Altoona,” wrote a 19-year old sergeant 
in the U. S. Air Forces to his mother 


in Pennsylvania 


Never before in bis life had this 
boy travelled beyond Pittsburgh = 
until be flew to India in a Liberator 
bomber. 


To him — and hundreds of thou- 
sands of home-town American boys 
like him — India was a place “off there 
somewhere.” He'd seen it in the news- 


reels and travelogue films. In his 


geography book he'd learned some- 
thing about India’s crops and minerals 
and untold riches, and the funny way 
the people dressed 


The world as it really is 


Now his letters from overseas — tell- 
ing how people talk and work and 
live in a strange land he never 
dreamed he'd see — are penetrating 
into the lives and thinking of bis 
family and friends in the town where 
be grew up. 

This is happening all over America 
today And when our boys come home 


again —from India and China and 
Britain and Dutch Harbor and Aus- 
tralia and North Africa — they'll think 
of the world as they know it really és 


Not as isolated continents or sep- 
arate hemispheres, but a clustering of 
nations whose individual welfare, in 
the peace to come, will depend upon 
the welfare of them ail. 

They know it can't be otherwise, 
when mo spot on earth is more than 
60 hours’ flying time from your local 
airport! 


In such a world, right now, we face 





CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 
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the necessity of. waging and winning 
a global war. Tomorrow — in a world 
shrunk still smaller because of even 
swifter long-range planes to come — 
we and all other nations must some- 
how contrive to get along together as 
neighbors. 
Air power — for peace 

There are bewildering problems 
ahead. But one thing is certain. The 
plane —by accelerating the inter- 
change of men, mail, merchandise, 
ideas, culeure, and beliefs — will help 
to bring about a greater understand- 
ing between the peoples of the earth. 


And without understanding, there 
can be no lasting peace. 
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A plane recently flew the 1400 air 


miles from London to Moscow on a 


special mission in the morning, return- 


jing FS ing that same afternoon. Top speed 
tend ameeting in San 400 MLP.H. 
Francisco on short 
notice. Flying ume 





( 3$ hours 














(Polar azimutha! equidistant projection) 


Today's plenes, with their tremendous 

speed and long flying range, need not 

follow old established trade routes 
The 9400-mile sea route from Neu 
York to Bombay is about a 3-week 
voyage, but the air route is only 7790 

; 

; 

: 


miles. Flying time: 39 hours or less 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Calif. + Vultee Field, Calif. +» Fort Worth, Texas 
Wayne, Mich. 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Miami, Fic. 


New Orleans, la. * Nashville, Tenn. + 





Allentown, Pa. + Tucson, Ariz. - 
Lovisville, Ky. + 


: Member, Aircraft War Production Council 











QUICK FACTS FOR AIR-MINDED READERS 






Consolidated Vultee designed and perfected the long-range 
Liberator bomber — was the first to turn out multi-ton bombers 
in volume production on a moving assembly line. 











Because teamwork more bombers and an earlier vic- 
tory, the Consolidated-designed Liberator is also being pro- 
duced by Ford, Douglas, and North American. 











Liberators and Catalinas have helped to provide a “complete 
shore-to-shore air cover” spanning the Atlantic as protection for 
convoys against Nazi submarines, according to joint statement 
by British Admiralty and Air Ministry 









All transport planes, including the Liberator Express, are being 
equipped to carry standard stretchers for the evacuation of 
wounded, according to the Office of War Information. 








Te protect Australia’s 11,000-mile coastline, the Royal Aus- 
tralian Air Force chose Cotelinas as ships that can regerd 
“journeys of 2000 miles or more as routine. Cotalines con 
remain in the air for thirty hours and can reach Avustrelia’s 
remotest bases ond return without refueling,” according to 
the Commonwealth of Australia Department of information. 













At the end of 1943, the United States will bave about 865 air- 
ports, each with paved runways of 3500 feet or more. This com- 
pares with less than 100 such airports in 1940. 







There are 11 Consolidated Vultee plants in the United States. 
If these 11 plants could be put under a single roof, they would 
occupy a building 3 miles long and 5 city blocks wide. 







































in addition fo the Liberator bomber, Liberator Express trans- 
port plane, and the Coronado and Catalina patrol bombers, 
Consolidated Vultee also builds dive bombers, trainers, and 
torpedo planes. Above: the Valiant — basic trainer widely 
used by the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 








“O.K. for take-off” Another buge Liberator bomber rolls 
off Consolidated Vultee's moving assembly lines into the 
bands of the test pilots. On every aerial battle front, the 
speed, range, fire power, and precision bombing of the 
4-engine Liberator is helping to transfer the Axis dream 
of victory into a nightmare. 





{ LIBERATOR (4-engine bomber) — CORONADO, CATALINA, (patrol bombers) — P4Y (anti-submarine plane) — LIBERATOR EXPRESS 
(transport) — VALIANT (basic trainer) — VENGEANCE (dive bomber) — SENTINEL (“Flying Jeep”) — RELIANT (navigational trainer) 
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After more than eleven years’ experience in supplying 
parts to the Aircraft Industry of America, we have a 
pretty good idea of the material you are likely to 
need ...and the need for speed in getting it to you. 

So, for the convenience of you who are responsible 
for keeping flyers in the air—Dealers, War Training 
Service Contractors, members of the C.A.P.—we main- 
tain two warchouses filled with bolts, nuts, accesso- 
ries and specialties of all kinds. 


‘A 

e 

be iA home City — 
okle 


exterior 





Contact either branch for whatever you want in 








a hurry... 
LAMBERT AIRPORT, ROBERTSON, MISSOURI (St. Louis) 
Phone Terryhill 5-2902 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA, 108 W. Grand Avenue 
Phone 3-6224 













.and count on receiving prompt, understanding 
attention with—when possible—‘‘same day’’ delivery 
service. 












. * 7 \ 
ivtbio7r ~42c. © 
of this new / : LAMBERT AIRPORT, _—-—> 


Specialty <= Y) 


Catalogue 


Send for a copy 
















Your Warchouse Sunet FOR AERONAUTICAL SUPPLIES 
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by Continental Red Seal” 
iffes, these highly manew 
able trainers fly with the si 
dependability that inspi 
dence in thousands of you 
streaming through our m 
schools. 


Awarded to the Detroit 

and Muskegon Pignts 

of Continental Motors 
Corporation 

for High Achievement. 


fi ontinental Motors [orporation 
Aiccratt Fngine [ivision 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Your Dollars Are Power, ae 
. Buy War “ 
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NO TOXIC FUMES FROM 
SOLAR WELDING FLUX! 




























Under normal ventilating conditions, weld- 
ers work comfortably without wearing 
masks where Solar Flux No. 16GH is on 


the job. 





Solar Flux No. 16GH was developed in 





Solar Laboratories specifically for the 
specialized welding of stainless steel and 
similar alloys—helps prevent cracking, 


checking and burning. 


Solar Flux No. 16GH sticks better to 
underside and edges of metal during 
welding and helps prevent “burning” 
(oxidation). It can be applied days be- 
fore welding and holds fast despite fre- 


quent handling. 


Solar Flux promotes metal flow when 





applied to welding rod—protects rod 
from oxidation. Absolutely no carbon 


pickup results from the flux itself. 


It can be used with most welding pro- 
cesses including oxyacetylene, atomic 


Note hydrogen arc and metallic arc. Qualifies 
‘KE unretouched micro- ; 
photographs of 180° root bend under appropriate Army and Navy speci- 
test. Cracking and checking often result from 
welding with good commercial “all-purpose” ftuxes. fications. Write for details. 















vies SOE, 


WELDING FLUX NO. 16GH 


Ce LD 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY « 








SAN DIEGO 12,CALIFORNIA 
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MARTIN 
USA 


U. S. Planes Pack a Potent Punch 






AMERICA’S FIRST power-operated aerial gun turrets were built in 
1937 by Martin for its PBM-1 Navy patrol bomber (shown at 
left). Martin pioneering paid big dividends to America's war effort. 


thanks to 
MARTIN-MADE GUN TURRETS 


OW does it happen that Martin, long famed 
for its fighting planes, is now also one of the 
d's largest manufacturers of power-operated 
aerial gun turrets? As far back as 1937 Martin 
engineers had foreseen the need for powered gun 
turrets and built America’s first for their PBM-1 
patrol bomber. When, in 1940, General Arnold 





WOTI 


proclaimed power gun turrets a “‘must,’’ Martin 


was ready with actual experience and production 


know-how. Results: Martin is now mass-produc- 
ing turrets not only for Martin aircraft, but for 
many other U. S. types as well. When you see pic- 
tures of high-speed bombers, the chances are 9 out 


of 10 that they are defended with Martin turrets 


Mass-Producing Gun Turrets 
To give U. S. bombers a pulverizing punch and to 
lessen the need for fighter escort, Martin has turned 


its entire Sinclair division over to the manufacture 


of turrets. Martin engineers, seeking ways to turn 
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WICKED WALLOP is packed by these twin 50's in the Martin 


t of a Martin B-26 Marauder. At high altitudes, where 


the slightest exertion is an effort, power turrets, easily opera- 
ted by a twist of the wrist, are vital to Victory. 


AIRCRAFT 


Builders of coma ©) Aircraft Since 1909 
s , o 


out turrets faster, achieved these results. The inner 
ring was Cast as a single unit . . . moving assembly 
lines were perfected . . . and the “‘chassis’’ of the 
turret was Cast in one piece, a feat which many 
experts had deemed impossible. Today, turrets. . . 
both electrically and hydraulically powered . . . are 
rolling from Martin assembly lines to make U. S. 


bombers feared by enemy airmen. 


New Improvements 

Hardly a week passes without changes or improve- 
ments being made in Martin turrets, to keep well 
ahead of the enemy. Plastics are being utilized to 
save metal . . . added comfort and protection are 
provided for gunners . and in numerous other 
ways Martin gun turrets are being improved to 
give U. S. planes a punch that spells ‘'k.o.”’ for 
the Axis—and Victory for US. 


Tur Grenn L. Martin Company, BALTIMORE 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN-NEBRASKA COMPANY ——OMARBA 





ee 
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TORRENT OF TURRETS pours from Martin factories, via mov- 
ing assembly lines like this. Simplified design and advanced 
tooling boost Martin output. At end of line, guns are installed 
and turrets are ready to do business with Hitler. 
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FOR ALL FLYERS LATER 


Hundreds of aviation experts on our staff are becoming seasoned veterans 
in their highly specialized jobs, as Georgia Air Service, Inc., continues to 
concentrate on Primary Training for Army Air Forces pilots. Without loss 
of a moment's time from today’s job... we are facing toward tomorrow... 
ready to convert the knowledge and skill of this organization to the flying 
needs of a progressive nation ... in peace. 
























*%& & & & SOUTHEASTERN AIR EXPRESS, INC., a subsidiary of Georgia Air Service, Inc., has 


“on the drawing board” plans to pioneer the development of feeder lines throughout the Southeast. 


This service is in addition to our present expanding fixed base operations... 


designed to offer the best in sales, service and maintenance all over Dixie. Km 
=, 
~ Zs “eS 


GeorciA Air SERVICE, INC. 








ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Flight Contractors to U. S. Army Air Forces, Bennettsville, S. C., and Jackson, Tenn. 


Lessee-Operator Rickenbacker Field (Cobb County Airport 
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American boys are sleeping down 


hat tiny dot of land set 
in the endless nothingness of the 
Pacific, 

They can sleep because they’ ve got 
a nightwatchman on duty up here 
patrolling the skies. A fighter pilot 
of the Arn 


Army Bell Airacobra, he’s an alert, 


iy Air Forces flying an 


a deadly efficient nightwatchman, 


Y WAR BONDS AND SPEED VICTORY 


His plane gives him visibility un- 
surpassed by any single engine 
fighter in the world. His plane has 
blinding speed, modern instru- 


ments for night flying and a two- 


fe 
way radio. At his fingertips are 


controls for a cannon and a battery 
of machine guns. 

He can find the enemy, sound an 
alarm—then deal smashing blows. 
Rest easy, down there below...the 


nightwatchman is on duty. 


WHEN it’s over, over there, American aircraft will have new duties in peaceful travel and 
commerce. In designing and building the first Airacobra...in constantly improving it...we’ve 
learned plenty about making planes simpler, safer, more fool proof and trouble free. You'll 
see what we mean. © Bell Aircraft Corporation, Buffalo and Niagara Falls, New York. 


AIRACOBRAS for victory—future planes for peace 
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SUPREMACY 
in the Stralosphiere 


Aviation’s sights today are trained on the strato- 
sphere,the key to military and world trade supremacy. 


But before science can conquer the rarefied, sub-zero 
heights of the earth’s ocean of air, answers must be 
found to a multitude of problems, for planes and 
men will be entering a sphere considerably beyond 
today’s limits of flight. 

To speed this epic exploration, Curtiss-Wright has 
completed the world’s largest altitude chamber -— 
where, without leaving the ground, airplane cabins 
and fusilages with all their complex equipment can be 
tested exhaustively under stratospheric conditions. 


It is, we believe, a contribution of far-reaching im- 
portance to America’s leadership in aviation. 


CURTIS SxoW RIGHT 


AIRPLANE DIVISION 
BUFFALO + COLUMBUS «+ ST. LOUIS + LOUISVILLE 


Member: Aircraft War Production Council, East Coast, Inc. 


Nine minutes after this scientist steps into the Curtiss 
altitude chamber he can reach flying conditions equiv- 
alent to those found nearly eight miles above the earth's 
surface in rarefied air 70 degrees F. below zero. 








No Achilles Heel 


This slashed-in-two Flying Fortress* 
There had 


been stiff fighter opposition. In the 


theoretically should not fly. 
melee, a Messerschmitt, crazily out of 
control, crashed into it. 


The German plane was destroyed 
on impact The Fortre ss fuse lage was 
ripped diagonally from top to bottom. 
Control surfaces were carried away. The 
tail gunner, suddenly imperiled in his 
wabbling section, crawled forward over 
the narrow floor structure that held the 
And the Fortress flew 


steadily for an hour and three-quarters 


irts together 


—back to her base for a perfect landing! 


Often the question is asked about 
Boeing Fortresses: “How can they do 
it?” One Fortress came home with 200 
bullet holes, and with big areas of both 
‘Another had a 
hole in the fin “large enough for the 
Others have 


wing sections shot away. 


navigator to walk through.” 
come in with rudder and elevator con 
trols sheared by gunfire. 

How can the) do it 

One reason is Boeing design. The 
Fortress has no Achilles heel, no highly 
vulnerable spot for the enemy to attack. 
No single structural member has to carry 
the entire load for its section; even when 
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Buy War Bonds and Stamps 



















large portions of the plane are badly 
damaged, the Fortress usually is strong 
enough to remain aloft, fight off its 
enemies, and return home. 

[here are other reasons, of course 
many of them. But they all stem from 
what has been termed the integrity of 


0eing products. Soundly and conser 
vatively engineered, honestly built, these 
products always have done more than 
has been expected of them. True today, 
it likewise will be true in peacetime to 
morrow ... if it’s “Built by Boeing” it’s 


bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


* 
THE TERMS FLYING FORTRESS AND 
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STRATOLINER ARE RE TERED BOEIN TRADE -MARKS 
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“TAMING THE WILD’ 


HE last frontier of the vast Northlands has 


been opened. Civilization and Man's inge- 
nuity are spreading their wings to the far 
reaches of these rugged lands of Canada and 
Alaska. The Wild is being tamed. 


The men and women of Jacobs are very 
proud of the part their products have played 
in this pioneering. For a decade, planes 
powered by Jacobs have been carrying men 
and supplies into the “Bush Country,” help- 
ing to open it. The Alcan Highway—that great 
achievement of modern engineering and 
human energy—has recently been completed, 


and Jacobs-powered planes carried in much ot 
the equipment and supplies for its construction 


Today, military needs swallow all aircraft 
production, and Jacobs’ output, multiplied 
many times, is powering the majority of th 
Bomber Pilot Trainers of the huge U. S 
Army Air Forces’ training program an 
Canada’s Commonwealth Air Training Plan 
After Victory is won, however, airplanes wil 
make the rich resources of the Northwest avai! 
able for the civilized progress of the World 
and Jacobs Engines, with new efficiency an 
new economy, will be ready to blaze the wa) 





The 
“SKRYMASTER’ 


| of” Cr cong 
ON AEROLS* 


“Mission completed”, is the terse message flashed 
to headquarters as this giant troopship makes a safe 


Aero] landing at an advanced air base. 


Called ‘“Skymasters’, Douglas C-54 transports have 


a load carrying capacity equal to a railroad boxcar. 
Despite their great weight, these aerial leviathans 
land with remarkable ease because the shock is 
absorbed by Aerols. 


The protection Aerols give on the troopships of 
today forecasts the safety they will provide on the 


peacetime transports of tomorrow. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION « * CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- 
eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 


and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. 


*THE SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE’S LANDING GEAR; THE NAME IS DERIVED 
FROM THE WORDS “AIR” AND “OIL” —THE FLUIDS USED TO DISSIPATE THE LANDING SHOCKS 
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WHERE IS THE LUFTWAFFE? 


The answer can be found in the ri 
ni redistribul nN i fhe Cerman An 
ri te win pressure from 
West, East and South. The map 
hf ol the Luttwaffe’s 5,000 
about equally 
ivided ti t and West, with 
faiier all at [ ah NCU Allie d 
front in Italy and threatened point of 
vasion in the Batkan As pressure 
ncred igainst these four points, 
ba to make new fr 
adiustments, Fa transfer must be at 
ti v pen Pr first-line force, for 
Luttwafte’s 1 rve, once equal to 
fre neth, 
yl 5 per cent, or 

NE “SO hlar Vf nthl re blac 
mrenil me l “dl \ Dalld 1 by j yd I ro 

luction, and the remaining reservi 

vpected ft hausted by Januar) 
144. Meanu , Germany's pau 

f air strength diminishes rapidly 

tor AAF, RAI 
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. ; _ ra , >? ; 
and Ru a) } ir power is nol 


rational ba ive on 1g closer and 
Th Lutt 
we 


fgvery outweighed 


yr Crserma 
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i? € Dadid) j ec? 


ers: 
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DEFENSE MEANS 


Defeat ror 


THE LUFTWAFFE 


Spee AGUERED by ss strategic 
bombardment of its homeland 
1 + 


sources al! trapped on two ground 
I mit I istef ul employ 
ment to which air power can be as 
signed, Gern \ n the early fall of 
1943 was brought face to face with 


deciding how to delay complete defeat. 
Would the Prussians fall back on their 


Characteristic trategy ind strike oul 


with last-ditch offensives without 1 

ird to cos n men or equipment, 
or would they reel in their offensive 
tre h ever closer to Berlin and con 
centra oO defense? Almost im 
mediately it was plain that for the 
time being, at | Germany would 
retreat into a concentration of de 
fenses, not only on the ground but 
1 the air as wel 


opening ol the 


long-awaited Second Front in Italy 


* 


By TOM ASHLEY 
* 


via Pantelleria, Sicily and Southern 
Italy revealed that Germany favored 
retreating into the so called I uropean 
‘fortress.” Air resistance paled all 
along the way, except for fitful ef- 
forts, as at Salerno, to gain time for 
defensive preparations farther North 
ifter the surrender of Italy. On the 
Russian front the Germans fell back, 
too, but under different circumstances. 
Not only was the Russian offensive 
more massive than amphibious-born 
Allied pressure in Italy, but it came 
it a time when the Luftwaffe was be- 
ing readjusted to meet changing Euro 
pean conditions such as the capitulation 
of the Italians and the imminence of 


RUSSIAN 
AIR FORCE 


Southern Flight Map. 












new Allied invasions aimed at the 
Balkans, the Channel Front and Nox 
way-Denmark. There was ample evi 
dence that the Luftwaffe was being 
strengthened in the West and South at 
the expense of the Eastern Front. As 
a result the Red Army rolled onward 
more successfully than ever, forcing 
German readjustments on the land 
front as well as in the air. 


While we are concerned more by 
the air phase of the matter, the situa 
tion on the ground has tremendous 
significance. The land gains from East 
and South are primarily important be 
cause they are shoving Allied and 
Russian air bases ever closer to the 
German homeland. Secondarily, they 
are snaring the Luftwaffe in battle- 
field aviation. Losses in air warfare 
are heaviest when opposing air sup 
port teams clash—larger numbers of 
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Sicily s Milo airdrome con- 
tained 122 Axis planes 
when USAAF _ bombers 
truck it. Four photos show 


planes are used, they are kept in the 
uir for longer combat hours, the short 
range of such planes brings their bases 
under strong air attack, and the planes 
re subject to intensive ground fire as 
well as that from opposing planes. The 
contrast 


between Strategic air power 


ind tactical air strength is sharp— 
long-range bombing, demanding ex- 
tremely efficient application, can be 
ind is husbanded; battlefield aviation 
ebbs and flows with the opposition 
strength and fundamentally is a fight- 
»r-die-on-the-spot proposition—there 


ire no foxholes in the air. 


Luftwaffe Strength Analyzed 


Whither shall the German turn? If 
Goering pulls air strength into inner 
vital industries, 
Wermacht’ s 


powerful air support ac- 


Germany to protect 


he exposes the ground 
legions to 
companying Allied and Russian armies. 
He must protect the homeland from 
long-ranging heavy bombers, or see 
his Messerschmitt, Focke-Wulf, Junk 
ers, Heinkel and other aircraft plants 
go to pieces beneath night and day 
bombings. More and more of these 
factories become exposed as the land 
front approaches, but if Goering builds 
up air strength along the land front 
battlefield 


A false move now 


the fury of aviation sky 
roc kets his losses. 
would be fatal 


It would be more practical, of 
course, if Goering had 20,000 or more 
combat planes at his command. Air 


power is flexible and can be shunted 


r 
from front to front as the need arises. 
But the juice in which Goering stews 
is clouded by the fact that he doesn’t 
have 20,000 or more combat planes 
it his disposal. His Luftwaffe is not 


only insufhcient to meet the growing 


results by stages. 
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Fragmentation bombs begin 
dropping. 
single-engined craft, 29 me- 
dium bombers, 33 transports. 


demands on it but lacks offensive 
power—its strength is concentrated in 
fighters and light and medium 
bombers. 

We think Germany has no more 
than 5,000 planes in its first-line com- 
bat force. Our estimate coincides with 
that of the RAF, whose most ardent 
patron, Peter G. Masefield of the Aero- 
plane, London Times and British 
Broadcasting Corporation, is more spe- 
cific and counts only 4,900 in the 
Luftwaffe. Masefield should know, for 
he practically lives with the RAF’s 
G-2 section. Recently in this country 
as the guest of General H. H. Arnold, 
who wanted Masefield to see the AAI 
in training, the Britisher found him- 
self in Texas (now he has a better 
appreciation of AAF tactics) and we 
enjoyed an opportunity of comparing 
notes with him. 

“The RAF isn’t underestimating 
the Luftwaffe,” Masefield reported. 
“They know it has as many first-line 
aircraft as ever, perhaps a little more 
and certainly better types.” 

The Luftwaffe has a first-line com- 
bat strength of 4,900 
much as it possessed five Septembers 
ago when invaded, said 
Masefield. But it is much weaker to- 
day in reserve strength. “When Ger- 
many began this war, the Luftwaffe 
maintained a reserve equal to about 80 
per cent of its first - line 
strength,” he explained. “Today that 
reserve force equals only about 15 per 


aircraft—as 


Poland was 


combat 


cent of the combat effectives.” 

Thus the British authority pictures 
the Luftwaffe today as having a re- 
serve force of only 735 airplanes sup- 
porting its first-line strength of 4,900 
—a total of 5,635, as compared with 
9,020, including 4,120 in reserve, in 


Targets are 60 of 


strike 


Bombs now cover over half 
airfield. 
springing up where bombs 
parked aircraft and 
buildings. 



























































1939. Analyze those figures and you 
begin to see the downfall of Germany. 
Whereas it required four years to 
whittle the air blitz machine from 
9,020 to 5,635, most of that destruc- 
tion has been done during the last 
Added to this has 
the tremendous pounding at German 
industries by heavy Allied bombers, 
particularly that of the AAF’s pre 
cision squadrons. 

The British estimate current Ger 
man aircraft production at about 2,300 
planes monthly. Of these, only about 
1,800 are combat types, and in recent 
months German output has been nar- 


two years. been 


rowed down to fighters, with fewer 
bombers being built. This production 
has been insufficient to maintain the 
necessary reserve force of 80 per cent. 
fighter output 
some, but not nearly enough, for it is 
being overwhelmingly offset by con- 
stantly - expanding attrition due to 


Increased is helping 


increased Allied action and widening 
battlefield losses. 


Bombing Is Defeating Germany 


“By January of 1944,” says Mase- 
field, “we figure we will have elimi- 
nated Goering’s last remaining 15 per 
From 
then on Germany will be losing first- 
line aircraft, and will 


cent in his reserve strength. 


have no re- 
serve to rely on except the output of 
industry.” The British, he 
adds, expect a German surrender by 
September, 1944. 

We pass along Masefield’s figures 
because we think they are the most 
authoritative available. Certainly they 
reflect competent 
RAF experts. But we are inclined to 
think Masefield’s outlook is too con- 


German 


the observations of 


(Continued on page 32) 


Note fires 


destroyed. 


U. S. Army Air Forces Photos 





Blanketed by bombs, Milo 

airdrome is badly damaged 

and over half of its parked 
airplanes have been 















































































ing than it would be with a con- 
scientious instructor who makes every 
dual period a check ride. 


After introducing yourself to the 
Inspector, you immediately show him 


your Instructor’s recommendation as 
to your ability to take the check flight. 
You then submit your log book, so 
that your cross-country and solo time 


can be properly checked. Along with 
your log book you submit your Air- 


men’s Identification Card and your 
CGuu AC. Solo Student permit which was given 





Any type of good flying, whether by sequence 
take-off. “S’ turns while taxiing are a must 
above, is to face incoming traffic at a 45-degree angle. Once in take-off position after 
revving up and being clear of traffic, don't diddle-daddle—go ahead and take to the air 


N this series of articles on the 
' 
sequence we wish to cleat up 


many points that mig ht cause doubt 
in the minds of students and explain, 
1s well is extol, the 1IoOwWw Tamous sc 
quence ind eri t maneuvers iS 
usually required by CAA General In 
spectiog for privat r commercial 


flight tests 


We realize th vill be wide dit 
ferences of opinion id I only hope to 
submit here those phases of the s¢ 
quence having universal pplication 
It you disagree, these columns of 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT are open to yout 


arguments and the Editor welcomes 


them 

T he flight sequence was created to 
uid the student and not to make every 
thing hard for hin it was meant to 


save him money by getting the great 


cst possible imount ol dual or practice 
hour flown. It has 


been est iblished to eliminate every un 


flying in every 


necessary minute oft flying It cuts 


hunting and pointless 


out sightseeing, 
wandering about, by grouping over 
one spot ill the work necessary to at- 
tain a license, prohibiting the trainee 


from gadding ill over the countryside 
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by the CCA physician. On the back 
will be the information as to your date 
of solo and cross-country, proficiency 
certificate properly signed by your in- 
structor, and the report from Wash- 
ington with the grades you received on 
your written test. 


W ith the preliminaries over, you 
will escort the Inspector to the ship 
you are to take the ride in. Be sure 
it is ready to fly and contains the 
proper papers, that it is full of gas 





co and oil, and “revs” up on either mag- 
Sein > neto. Be sure to check all these things 
* : . “ee . . . 
(\ sae Se , yourself; in fact, give the plane a good 
Dy line check. I ld be extremely e 
& e cneck. t would De extremely em- 
baer ote barrassing to have an eagle-eyed In- 
> é spector catch you with some glaring 
e ge © 1 
: . discrepancy just before a check ride. 
Don’t overlook your fire extinguisher 
~ and check to see that it is full. Check 
your first-aid kit and be sure it is 
or otherwise, begins on the ground before complete. Letting the Inspector find 
Position at end of runway, as illustrated these things not done when a dozen 


more like you are clamoring for atten- 
tion on a blazing hot day, or a bitterly 


By GEORGE R CLAY cold one, 15 disconcerting, to say the 


least. 

looking for satisfactory pylons, roads, You are now in the ship with the 
etc., Over which to fly his maneuvers Inspector. We will ride along and take 

When flying the sequence, it is the place of the “Gremlin”. You say 
necessary for the Inspector to speak you are all ready to go and call “con- 
but a few words during the flight fo: tact” to “prop” your ship, but look, 
your “ticket” if he prefers to keep there are no chocks in front of your 
silent. The work is diagrammatically wheels. Suppose the ship does have 
outlined and unless you are flying as a adequate parking brakes—they fail at 
robot, and he is in doubt as to your times, so be sure and see that chocks 
real ability, he will probably confine are under your wheels. I have seen 
himself to an absolute minimum of Inspectors refuse to ride when such 
conversation. Your ride with him will precautions are not taken, so don’t for- 
be many times easier and more relax get those chocks. 


Those exacting details in the sequence of CAA 
General Inspection maneuvers should be followed 
properly if you want fo live to find greater enjoy- 
ment in flying. Their full meaning is explained by a 
veteran instructor in this article, first in a series. 
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You are now “propped” and the 
chocks have been removed, so you start 
» taxi to our take-off position. Here 
unother touchy situation: be sure 
nd “S” turn while taxiing. Keep 
winging your nose from side to side 
nd under no circumstances make the 
or crane his neck to find out 
here you are going 
Most Inspectors respect airplanes 
ore than anything in the world, and 
grates on their nerves to see one 
ised or mishandled in any way. It 
extremely uncomfortable to be in a 
p with someone else handling the 
ontrols ind to have it 1 secret 
re he is going The first rule 
f good flying is never to allow any 
to become uncomfortable. Again 
is warning—don’t force the Inspec 
to crane his neck or take over the 
ne Your entire flying life and its 
ngth, will depend on your aut 
yurtesy. In the air we who live and 
row old never contest a right of way 
We learn to detest hospitals. 
In taxing, you! speed judgment 
uuld be developed so that you are 
le to control the airplane by the 
cious use of rudder and throttle 
\ The use of the aileron is being 
ned upon more and more by com 
nt Instructors. If you slam on the 
kes to control the direction of your 
ne, there’s a mark against you be 


Nothing 


nore quickly is a sloppy 


re you get into the ur. 


lot than rough taxiing habits. A 

wd rule to follow when taxiing is 

ver to taxi faster than a man can 
ind we don’t mean trot. 

You have now reached the extreme 
of the runway, the down-wind 
Never allow the Inspector, or 

lse you are trying to impress, 

you taking off mid-way or even 
quarters way of the runway 

in possible to use any part of the 
way behind you, and it is a dis 
mark Of an amateur to use only 

part of the runway you think will 
you off the ground. The accepted 
landing procedure in taking off 

d while at an altitude of less than 

0 feet, is that you land straight 

id or, it the most, dev ate only 

igh to miss an immovable object 
id ot you 
You have reached the head of the 
vay, so you park forty-five degrees 
d downwind, facing incom 
inc to your right if the ai 
has the left-hand rule. All trafhc 

will be visible to you from the 
se leg on Another reason you do 
is is to let incoming trafhe know 

ire not taking off at once, and 
it you see them. That’s a comfort 


eeling for the incoming pilot to 


Continued on page 38 
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Wat KIND OF AIRPLANE 
WILL YOU FLY Tasmerrew? 


By W. T. PIPER 


The United States has so fully 
converted its plants to war pro- 
duction that quick return to the 
manufacture of civilian goods ut 
the end of the war is impera- 
tive. Otherwise, there will be 
widespread unemployment, since 
most production workers have 
not the necessary skill to be of 
value in tooling up for new 
projects. For this reason I am 
convinced we should continue for 
a time to make our old models. 
We cannot cripple our output of 
necessary military goods by hav- 
ing our best men now preparing 
for postwar products. 

There is a lot of talk about 
the super-duper models which 
we will have tomorrow; it is my 
experience that improvements in 
all things come slowly and I can 
see no reason for people to ex- 
pect the Aviation Industry to 
perform any miracles. What the 
postwar planes will be like is 
hard to say, but there are cer- 
tain things we should look for. 

Airplanes are especially adapt- 
ed to long trips. To be satis- 
factory, more speed than that 
of prewar planes is desirable. 
This means that drag must be 
lessened. A low-wing plane can 
be built without struts much 
more easily than a high-wing 
one. The low-wing also fur- 
nishes a convenient place into 
which the landing gear may be 
retracted. But this type of 
landing gear is heavy, expen- 
sive, and hard to maintain, so it 
is questionable whether a clean, 
fixed gear is not better for pri- 
vate planes. 

Inasmuch as many of our ac- 
cidents are caused by stalling 
the plane and subsequent spins, 
there will doubtless be much 
stress laid on making the planes 
spin-proof. This will be espe- 
cially so after we get away 
from the military influence and 
are catering exclusively to 
civilian flvers. There are some 
marked advantages in the tri- 
cycle landing gear and they are 
certain to be given a good try- 
out. Time alone will tell which 
will be the most popular. With 


cleaner airplanes, the glide is 
lengthened and this means that 
spoilers or flaps—air brakes of 
some kind—will be required. 

I believe that flying can be 
developed by far into the easiest 
and lowest-cost form of trans- 
portation. The planes of the 
future will be flown by people 
with limited incomes and must 
necessarily be low in first cost 
and have a small fuel consump- 
tion. This means that their 
engines é¢annot develop much 
horsepower. The average man’s 
time is not so valuable that he 
can afford to burn the extra gas 
required for speed. I don’t look 
for much more increase in speed 
than can be obtained by better 
designs. 


Aluminum and magnesium 
will be plentiful and cheaper in 
the near future. They will 
doubtless be used in much larger 
proportions, as light weight will 
always be essential. Plastics 
have been much ballyhooed, but 
more research must be done be- 
fore they will be entirely satis- 
factory. Wood is increasingly 
hard to get so that its use seems 
to be limited. The old tube-and- 
rag construction is light, easily 
repaired in the field, and is so 
well suited to limited production 
that it should be widely uSed. 

Several different bodies can 
be placed on practically the 
same auto chassis. So far, this 
has not proven practical with 
an airplane—with the result that 
four- or five-place jobs cost much 
more than two-place ones. We 
all would like to have a fast 
plane with lots of room and am- 
ple baggage allowance, but the 
two-place will be so much 
cheaper that I expect it to be 
the most popular. Extra size 
means extra drag and lessened 
speed, or increased power. The 
manufacturer would like to fur- 
nish exactly what the buyer 
wants, but always has to keep 
cost in mind. Since the output 
is small, the price of al] parts 
and accessories is high. Planes 
will have to be exceedingly sim- 
ple if they are to be sold in 
satisfactory numbers. 


(SOUTHERN FLIGHT has asked leading authorities to express their views on 
postwar pos<ibi'ities. Mr. Piper, manufacturer of the familiar Cub, leads off the 


discussion with this statement.) 
















































































































































































DEFENSE MEANS DEFEAT 
OF LUFTWAFFE 


Continued from page 29 
servative regarding tuture bombing 
successes against Germany. For one 
thing, he and the RAF gauge the prog 
ress of the Luftwaffe’ collapse by 
British standards—that is, they would 
ike to believe the AAF can reduce 
German industry quickly by precision 
bombing, but they know RAF Area 
bombing will do it but not overnight. 
And that is where we think the AAI 
will surprise the British, for while we 
elieve RAF night bombing can event 
ually cover the German homeland, we 
feel confident the AAF can do the job 
in one-fifth the time with one-fifth 


the bombers, bombs and losses. 


The Eighth Air Force based in Eng 


land has dropped much less tonnage 


of bombs than the RAF. In fact, it 
is just now app! aching the 20,00 


raid’s total of 


; j | 
ton mark, and a sing 


1,000 tons is only a recent iccomplish 
ment of the Eighth, whereas the RAI 
has worked its total per raid up to be 
yond the 2,500-ton mark, and soon 
should reach 5,000 tons a raid. But 


effectiveness is not so much how many 


tons a raid deposits on Germany, but 


the marksmanship employed and _ its 


iccurate destructiol 
No single German aircraft tactory, 
tor example, covers more than fifty 


icres in floor space To destroy a fifty 


icre building, the RAF would employ 
irea”’ bombing tactics requiring 250 
night bombers dropping i tot il ot 250 
or more tons of high explosives, mostly 
slock-busters exploding on surtace 
block -t plod t 
pathfinder” element 


! 
may pin-point the building, firing it 


contact The 


to mark the spot ror following waves, 


but a great many of those tons would 
go wide, which is another way of 
justifying the word irea”’ in des 


cribing RAF tactics. The AAF, go 
ing after the sam target, would em 
ploy only fifty precision bombers drop 
ing a tot il of fifty or more tons of de 
layed-action bombs, exploding intern 
lly after piercing the roof Most, if 
not all, of those fifty tons would hit 
the building 

Reducing these heures, it 1s to be 
noted that the RAI 


rea bombing. Hence, 


requires five tons 
ver acre tor its 


1 1,.000-ton raid can be counted on to 


destroy 200 cres ofl a city. This 
means 3,200 tons per square mile. Ger 
many’s industrial square mileage, some 


yf it concentrated and much of it 
dispersed, is tremendous, demanding 
istronomical figures in RAF tonnage 
It would take over 500,000 tons of 
bombs and many months to apply the 
rule of Hamburg to the fifty or more 
key German cities containing strategic 


industries On the other hand, the 
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AAF would pin-point the vital spots 
in those cities, requiring less than 
100,000 tons of bombs and one-fifth 
the months needed by the RAF to 
perform the same job. Figuring one 
ton per plane on extended flights, the 
RAF would employ five times the 
number of planes and crews the AAI 
would need. The difference in losses 


W ould be tremendous. 


Moreover, night bombing does not 
destroy German fighter defenses as ef- 
fectively as daylight tactics. During 
August, 1943, the Eighth AAF operat- 
ing from British bases shot down a 
total of 631 German planes. Of these, 
541 were bagged by Flying Fortresses. 
These figures are all the more signifl- 
cant when it is considered that only 
500 heavy bombers were dispatched 
over European targets during that 
month. Major General Ira Eaker, com- 
manding the Eighth, has said his 
strength will be more than doubled 
by the first of the year. We can count 
on German losses in aerial combat to 
be doubled also, if not more greatly 
increased because ot improvements to 
AAF bomber fire power (aircraft can- 
non larger than 37 mm. and more guns 
per plane have been forecast by Gen- 
eral Arnold). From January 1 to July 
1 the Eighth destroyed 1,091 German 
planes in combat, was credited with 
37 | probables and damaged 450 others. 
4 six-month total at the rate of 
August’s scoring would be 3,781 Ger 
mans shot down by the Eighth AAI 


alone 


Germany's Fatal Mistake 


American damage to German’ tac 
tories has also been mounting. The 
list of vital industries struck by pre- 
cision tactics is lengthening. A typical 
example was the damage inflicted on 
August 17 when Flying Fortresses 
struck Regensburg, deep inside Ger 
many, and destroyed, according to of- 
ficial estimate, 31 per cent of Ger- 
many’s day fighter output by hitting 
the Messerschmitt factory in that city. 

To meet the homeland crisis de- 
veloped by strategic bombardment 
springing from England, Germany has 
drastically reduced bomber production 
to increase the manufacturing of 
fighters. It has also transferred fight- 
ing squadrons inland from the Russian 
front and the Balkans. German fighter 
strength in August is believed to have 
totalled 3,000 or more, with most of 
them devoted to defense against Eng- 
land-born raiders. Its 2,000 or so 
small bombers were being concentrated 
against Russia and the Italian battle- 
ground. 

Is Goering patterning his homeland 
defenses along the lines of British re- 
sistance to the Luftwaffe in 1940? It 














certainly appears so. Here is where 
Goering will make the most costly 
mistake of his misguided career, for 
air defense alone did not save Eng- 
land. Just as important as the ef- 
ficiency of the RAF fighters was the 
deficiency of the German onslaught. 
The German air invasion of the British 
homeland employed battlefield avia- 
tion, or tactical air force. Its bombs 
were inaccurate and too small of cali- 
bre, its losses were huge. Germany 
today faces a far more serious attack. 
Where low-flying, impotent _ little 
Junkers and Messerschmitts loosed 
500-pounders on London, Fortresses 
and Liberators, frequently out of anti- 
aircraft range, are dropping 2,000- 
pounders and 4,000-pounders on Ber- 
lin and other cities. As new air bases 
are established closer to Germany, these 
bomb loads and their frequency will 
increase. 

Germany, in going on the defensive, 
will learn from bitter experience that 
bombers, not fighters, win air su perior- 
ity. To defend yourself against heavy 
bombers you don’t shoot them down 
—you bomb them on their bases and 
in their factories. Day after day the 
Eighth AAF proves the meaning of 
this, but Germany, having never 
understood the heavy bomber, ignores 
the point. The Luftwaffe based its 
hopes of world conquest on dive 
bombers and fighters. Their dive bom- 
ers have been defeated time and again 
until the Germans realize the mistake 
there. But they still retain faith in 
their fighters, as demonstrated by re- 
cent production readjustments and de- 
velopments in fighter guns, the latest 
of which is a rocket-like device. Even 
larger guns mounted on fighters will 
not prove effective against American 
bombers, for the simple reason that 
larger airplanes carry larger guns in 
greater quantity than fighters, and the 
B-17 and B-24 are not nearly as large 
or as powerfully-gunned as newer 
models now in production. Now it is 
too late for Germany to build fighters 
the size of our super bombers, for they 
are under heavy attack and have al 
ready converted to the smaller sizes 
Had they copied the Fortress in 1940, 
and equipped it with guns instead of 
bombs, using it as a bomber-destroyer, 
the story might have been different 

Retreating in the air, as well as on 
the ground, Germany will learn its 
fighters are no more effective than its 
anti-aircraft guns when pitted against 
strategic bombing. The lesson will be 
valuable, for it will wield far-reaching 
influence on postwar planning of 
America’s peacetime defense against 
aggression. We now outweigh Ger- 
many in the balance and range of 
strategic air power. Let us be sure 
we always do. 
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Torpedoes by the Ton. 


The planes that fire “battle ship busters”’ are virtually a combina- 


tion truck and sailplane by reason of their structural ruggedness 


and fine sensitivity to control. 


Air battleship against battle wagon in explosive, buffeting and 


blazing air battle demands that the plane be built right. 


.. but controls like a feather 


The parts that go into it must be perfection itself! 


Here we have our mind's eye on our great responsibility, for Free- 
dom is at stake! Our boys must come back victorious! That's the 
idea that animates every worker and the management of GENERAL 


AVIATION. Our slogan is ‘fighting equipment second to none!” 


GENERAL AVIATION EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


ASHLEY AND WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S. A, Detroit 


417 Curtis Building, Telephone Madison 21 46 


New York District Service Engineer E. Harry Howard 


33 Short Drive, Manhasset, N. Y., Telephone 2737 
Buffalo District Service Engineer E. J. Pillsbury 


106 Parsells Ave., Rochester, N. Y., Telephone Monroe 3422 











Worldwide Army Air F 


Hamilton Standard Phot 


orce maintenance service is typified by this large base at Gura, 
Eritrea, operated by Douglas Aircraft Company, with B-24's undergoing repairs by 


Hamilton Standard propeller and other technicians supplied by the aircraft industry 
The Air Service Command operates hundreds of such bases. 


AIR SERVICE COMMAND 


flown by the Air Transport Command, 
its functions being similar to those of 
a railway express company. 

Its personnel figures have not been 
released in detail, but the ASC carries 
on its roster “tens of thousands’’ of 
officers and enlisted men and 300,000 
civilians. They operate eleven main 
supply and maintenance depots and 
some 300 subdepots and specialized 
depots in this country and numerous 
similar installations in the theatres of 
operation. In peacetime the Materiel 
Command performed air servicing, but 
its vast operations necessitated estab- 
lishment of a separate Air Service 
Command on October 17, 1941. Last 
December’ a reorganization was ef- 
fected, replacing the old-type general 
staff system of administration with an 
organization patterned along industrial 
management lines, with three operating 
divisions and a Control Office. The 


“KEEPS ‘EM FIGHTING” 


N tne rly agavs ot World 
War ll pare parts were not 


to combat Air Force 


ASC Assigned Seven Missions 


But supply is not the only task of 
the ASC. Its many duties, summat 
ized by the Office of War Information 
in a survey of the Command released 


last month, are these: 1) Furnish 


pair, overhaul or rebuild these sam 
planes, here and overseas, (3) train 
the personnel required for supply and 
maintenance, (4) prepare tor shipment 
ill American and Lend-Lease planes 
going overseas, (5) give final inspec 
tion to and make any needed changes 
or repairs on all American planes flown 


‘ 


overseas, (6) make final inspection Oi 


over by Major General Walter 


countries 


always available 
, , 
units, and plan frequently kept 
out of the heht tor want of seem 
1 

ingly nsigninicant 1dget ind mech 
nisms Remed measures, instituted 

: . supplies for all Army Air Forces ai 
first Dy mprovisatio ind cannibal o] | ld d 

‘ 2 , planes throughout the world, (2 

zing ind ter Dy Vast parts pool 
established by tl \ Forces, were 
expedited Today the Air Service 
Command, assigned the task of keep 
ing en fly ng ,<« uims only bout five 
per ¢ t Ur S planes ove 
sea r minded ft lack of spa 
parts 

It is the Air Service Command, pre 
sided 


Lend-Lease planes consigned to $ uth 


ind 








H Tony) Frant rough which our 
ind Central American 
combat Air Forces all over the world 
; ' furnish supplies, routes and other as 
get the supplies they need Bombers 
J sistance for the flight from this coun 
ind bolts, bombs and bullets, fuel and ' 


lubricants, flying suits and jungle kits, 
radio sets and medical supplies—the 
supply of all these is the responsibility 
of the ASC, which handles some 400, 
000 different kinds of items. Such an 
parts tor 143 dif 


ferent types of airplanes made in the 


inventory, covering 


United States, plus maintenance equip 
ment and vehicles, is about ten times 
the cope ofl the items oftered by 


America’s largest mail-order house, 
, 


whose catalogue lists some 40,000 dif- 


ferent items 
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try to each plane’s destination, and (7) 
handle all air freight in this country 


divisions are Supply, Maintenance, and 
Personnel-Training. Each division is 
headed by a general authorized to run 
his own division as he sees fit and sub- 
ject only to the ASC’s commanding 
general. The work of the three di- 
visions is co-ordinated by the Control 
Ofthce. Headquarters are at Patterson 
Field, Ohio. The main depots are at 
Fairfield Air Depot, Ohio; Rome, 
N. Y.; Middletown, Pa.; Mobile, Ala.; 
Macon, Ga.; San Antonio, Texas; 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Ogden, Utah; 
Sacramento, Calif.; San Bernardino, 
Calif.; and Spokane, Wash. Each of 
the ten overseas theatres of operation 
has its network of ASC depots. 


Supply Is Vast Project 


“From the minute an AAF plane 
leaves its factory, it is the job of ASC 
to keep it in fuel, bullets and bombs 

(Continued on page 36) 


Without the unfailing efforts of the Air Service 
Command, our global Army Air Forces couldn’t fight 
for long. Busier and bigger than the world’s largest 
corporation, the ASC’s far-flung installations work 
around the clock furnishing spare parts, bombs, bul- 
lets, fuel and thousands of other essentials. 
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Yank Boy Gets Jap ! 


our BoY GETS JAP! LOCAL BOY Gers jap NEIGHBOR'S Boy Ger, JAP | 


Large numbers of Ryan planes are in the 
war. But close to the hearts of the men 
who build them, are the Ryan trained 
flvers—thousands of them—now doing 
such a magnificent job on all fronts. 
Over Tokyo with Doolittle were four 
alumni of Ryan flying schools. From 
Enrope, from Africa, from the South 
Pacific now come letters from Ryan 
graduates—fighting flyers whose appre- 
ciation of the Ryan schools’ creed of 
“*Thoroughness,” is its highest tribute. 
Ryan Aeronautical Company is the 
only major aircraft manufacturer which 
also, through its subsidiaries the Ryan 


Schools, operates hundreds of airplanes 


in daily service. In peace, as in war, 
such extensive first hand operational 
knowledge has enabled Ryan to design 
and build unique flying experience into 
a twenty-year succession of performance- 
proven aircraft. 

Although now 100% devoted to the 
all-important assignment of training U.S. 
Army pilots, the Ryan Schools look for- 
ward to again including civilian training 
following Victory. If you or any member 
of your family expects to play a part in 
the future of aviation, write today for 
the interesting new booklet, “So Your 
Boy Wants to Fly.’’ RYAN SCHOOL OI! 
AERONAUTICS, San Diego, Calif. Operating 


bases: Hemet, Calif., Tucson, Ariz ar 


Rely O77 Ryan 


RYAN 
BUILDS WELL 


Ryan construction, 
proven in ovictions 
picneer doys ow 
proven in wor, will 
fomorrow produce 
safer, more useful 


peacetime aircraft 


GENERAL OFFICES: LINDBERGH 


TRAINS WELL 


Ryan School of Aero- 
nautics, famous peac 
time ai school, no 


creed: Thoroughness 


toc Bucld Weill 


RYAN RYAN 
PLANS WELL 


Modern engineering 

flying experience 
- ypical result: Ryon 
ng fine U.S. Army exhoust monifold sys 
ots, follows one tems cre now used or 
the finest planes of 
7. ‘ 


other fr octurer 


FIELD, SAWN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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AIR SERVICE 


COMMAND 
age 34 


” 


Early, 


1 Col. James F. 


icting chief f As Supply Li 
\ f [The measure of our job is 
how many planes ' ep flying.”” At 
the t yt phase of the 
Tunisian campal nly nineteen of 
AAF planes w pt out of com 
bat for lack of parts ASC’s 
pre verse ipproximate 
ty p r oft o pianes grounded 
f ick of 
Orde to from AAI 
v here be operat 
in nust be fi twenty-four 
hou of their receipt by direction 
f G il | Some fighter squad 
rons eeding vO complete sets of 
c¢ un juipment, vired Patterson 
Field from the Aleutians during the 
Attu campaign The parts arrived at 
Accu ahead of fighter squadrons 
for whicl \ t needed, flown 
he W AT planes ifter 
yn edly picked up 
held 1 Rome Depots 
SO | equipment was 
led f the Sicilian 
npai \ heer left Sicily on 
Friday ived att on Field on 
S lay i 1 | order, spent a 
lay \ consultation, 
ind is ba Sicily with the parts 
t follow The Roms 
Depo cently { an order at 
L p ? ro { tor parts 
needed by dn [he parts wer 
not in stock, | of twenty 
three men disass 0 carburetors 
fat 11:30 p lf an hour ahead 
of the lead] parts were 
{ d pla 1 wav half 
A yund tl 
Fill the pply line in th 
‘ 1 some getting too 
muc mi So the ASC’s 
Supply D the right 
part to tl ight place at the right 
e. Bec rfare’s rapid pace 
» re cence Tor some 
equip AS¢ is also to make 
the no pro | urplus and 
b p | tl it operates a 
lepot at M I is a clearing 
I W! , €xcess parts 
’ urned ) tt factories for 
incor slanes and of 
fered > Oo branches ot 
| ; 
Hundre f 1ouses here and 
oad are by the ASC The 
o Or diff ire classified 
mn some t categories, and ware 
housed acc One warehouse 
) sectio iy contain only uirplane 
engines, anotl vings, another pro 
pellers, etc. Some items, such as avia 
tors’ clothing, are stored under varying 





plate shortage at foreign fuel depots serving U. S. warplanes. 


Photo. 
THIOKOL SYNTHETIC RUBBER, lining underground concrete tanks, has solved the steel 


Thiokol Corporation 


Navy experiments led 


to the development after aviation gasoline and light oils seeped through or were 
contaminated by concrete until Thiokol lining was perfected. 


temperatures To protect clothing 


from moths, the warehouse tempera 


ture one day is seventy degrees, the 


next eighteen de grees and the remain 
ing five days it averages about forty. 
400,000 stored 


Each of the items 1s 


iccording to a Technical Order issued 
by ASC 


throughout the depots, sO that when 


Uniformity is maintained 


1 person 1s trained for work in one 
warehouse he is able to perform the 
iny other depot, here 


Same WOI k in 


Ol ibroad 
Maintenance Keeps ’Em Fighting 
W ithout the the ASC’s 


Maintenance Division, a plane could 


services of 


operate only so long as nothing serious 
went with it. “In combat,” 
savs Major General Clements McMul- 
len, chief of the Maintenance Division, 


wrong 


that wouldn’t be very long.” He 
described his branch as being the 
garage mechanics of the AAF’’, as 


signed the specific job of keeping AAI 
planes in combat condition. The Boe 
ing Flying Fortress, Mé m phis Belle, is 
cited as an example of the ASC’s timely 
ind thorough maintenance work. Al 
twenty-five 


though badly shot up in 


combat missions over Europe, it looks 


almost as good as a new B-17. ASC 
men installed nine new engines, a new 
wing, and a new tail assembly on the 


Belle, to say nothing of numerous 
lesser patches such as bullet and flak 
holes. 

The size of the maintenance job on 


AAF planes is indicated by the per- 





sonnel requirements for each airplane. 
For each heavy bomber, the ASC pro- 
vides ten maintenance men in one of 
its main depots and five in a subdepot. 
For other type planes, the maintenance 
personnel averages out statistically as 
follows: Four-engined transport, eight 
men in main depot, 4.5 in subdepot; 
medium bomber or _ twin-engined 
fighter, six persons in main depot, four 
in subdepot; twin-engined medium and 
heavy transport or light bomber, four 
persons in main depot and 3.5 in sub- 
depot; single-engined fighter or bomb- 
er, three persons in main depot and 
three in subdepot; twin-engined light 
transport, one person in main depot 
subdepot; twin-engined 
advance trainer, 0.8 
depot and two in subdepot; glider or 


and 2.5 in 


person in main 
advanced 
trainer, 0.5 in main depot and one in 


single-engined basic or 


subdepot. 
The AAI 


maintenance is classified by 


nature of repairs and 
“echelons.” 
First and second echelon work consists 
of refueling, routine checking and 
making minor repairs that can be done 
by a plane’s own crew or by a ground 
crew with the use of hand tools. All 
other third and 
fourth echelon work—falls under the 
ASC’s Maintenance Division’s jurisdic- 
tion. In addition, the Division provides 
crews to do first 
work at 
raid, when the B-24 crews, including 


mechanics, from the 


maintenance—called 


a nd sec ynd ec helon 


times—as after the Ploesti 


fatigued 


were 
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Air Forces Photo 


SPECIAL LIFT TRUCKS FOR AIR CARGO and other special devices have been developed 
by the Air Service Command in its global operations, which include operations of the 
39th Air Freight Wing, a military version of domestic air express service. The Air Trans- 
port Command flies the freight, but the ASC loads and unloads it at hundreds of stations. 


fourteen-hour-long operation. ASC 


mechanics checked and refueled those 


planes for the next mission, while AAI 
crews re sted. 


The ASC 


only repairs damaged planes. 


Maintenance Division not 
It makes 
improvements on new planes by “‘mod- 
ification”. Moreover, it also strives 
to prevent the necessity of repairs, 
chiefly by furnishing each AAF air- 


plane with detailed instructions for 


proper operation. Many of these in 


structions originate in the combat 


reas, Where pilots submit “unsatis- 


factory reports” and other comment 
covering operational and maintenance 
difhculties. A staff of experts studies 
these reports, and corrective measures 
ire quickly taken ASC 
work can be illustrated by the B-24’s 


new nose turret. At a South Pacific 


modification 


base, the ASC experimented by replac- 
ing a Liberator’s two flexible nose guns 
with a powered turret. It covered up 
weaknesses of the flexible guns and its 
success against Japs attacking head-on 
was so effective that now all B-24’s 
ire being modified by the ASC for the 
installation of powered nose turrets. 
Wrecker trucks and mobile shops 
ure used by “service squadrons” in the 
rone oT oper itioNns. They locate planes 
forced down and move them to the 
nearest point from w hich they can be 


More 


complicated repairs and maintenance 


repaired and flown off again. 


ire performed at air depot groups, 
which are equipped to rebuild planes, 
tear down and reassemble engines, 
manufacture emergency parts and do 


Wher 


ever possible the assembly line method 


other types of intricate work. 


is employed, particularly at engine 
overhaul shops. 
Ideal situations do not always pre 


vail. While the Oklahoma City Air 


Depot is air-conditioned and kept spic 


OCTOBER, 1943 


and span, ASC crews in the Aleutians 
work in bitter, wet cold, on the bare 
ground, often without shelter or ade- 
quate parts and Recently a 
B-24 returned from Kiska with an 
engine stiff. Parts weren’t 
available in the nearest supply. But 
crews “cannibalized” an engine from a 
wrecked B-24, weather-beaten though 
it was by two months’ exposure to 


tools. 


frozen 


storms and abrasive volcanic dust. A 
45-knot gale, accompanied by sleet and 
snow, turned over tarpaulin shelter 
stands until a tractor and a jeep were 
lashed to them. 
the crew, 


But despite all this, 
which began the job at 
1:30 p. m., worked throughout the 


night and by 10:30 a. m. the plane 
was test-hopped and that afternoon 
flew on a combat mission. At an- 


other Aleutian base, an eight-man 
crew, including a civilian, worked all 
flashlight and jeep light, 


thirty-five- 


night by 


without shelter from a 
knot gale, to remove hundreds of small 
screws and salvage from a wrecked 
B-24 enough parts to repair another 
Liberator which landed from combat 
with the leading edge of a main wing 
spar shot up, a damaged de-icer boot 
and other wounds. But within ten 
hours it was again combat worthy, 


ready to deal with the Japs at the 


5 a. m take-off. 


300,000 Civilians in Service 


The Personnel and Training Division 
of the ASC has its many problems. 
Personnel procurement, as far as its 
officers and men are concerned, has not 
been unduly difficult, since Selective 
Service and the War Department have 
supplied them. But the ASC employs 
300,000 civilians, and they come from 


the Civil Service Commission. The 


complicating factor is wages, for gov- 
ernment wages tor civilian technicians 
are generally lower than those offered 
by industry. Moreover, the difficulty 
doesn’t end once the workers are hired. 
An ASC officer complained that after 
he trained his workers, many of them 
quit and went to work for a certain 
aircraft company. Money talks. The 
thousands of civilians who stick with 
ASC, even though they are capable of 
earning more money on the outside, 
are the key to the ASC’s efficiency, 
says Brig. Gen. E. E. Adler, chief of 
personnel and training. 

Civilian workers and military mem- 
bers are trained separately, each with 
different methods and for different 
purposes. The civilians, 40 per cent 
of whom are females, are trained in 
ASC schools resembling vocational in- 
stitutions, except that equipment is 
generally superior and each trainee is 
trained thoroughly for one particular 
job. The course is from six weeks to 
three months, depending on the difh- 
culty of the trades. Civilian em- 
ployees are trained for work in this 
country. 


Military “Air Express” in Operation 


More comprehensive training is 
given enlisted men, since they will 
work under more difficult conditions 
overseas. Most 
ASC come from the Army’s various 
technical schools. The ASC forms 
them into units and gives them unit 
training in three phases, each requiring 
During the first phase, 


soldiers assigned to 


two months. 
soldiers are formed into squadrons and 
given basic military training for over 
seas service. The second phase brings 
together the individuals and small de- 
tachments, perfecting group opera 
tions. In the third and final phase, 
the groups move to another location 
and join an AAF combat unit and, 
with the pilots and others with whom 
they will serve during combat, the 
soldier-mechanics do the same work 
they u ill do once overseas. 

The Air Service Command has a 
methods (fly-de- 
shipment or 


hand in all three 
livery, stripped-down 
crate shipment) of transferring AAI 
and Lend-Lease planes overseas. Not 
all planes can be flown across, espe 
cially fighters, although some, such as 
P-38’s, have been ferried by 
belly tanks for extra fuel. AAF com- 


using 


manders prefer to receive fighters, if 
they can’t be flown over, in a stripped 
down condition rather than in crates. 
But stripping fighters for shipment is 
a complicated job, consisting ot over 
individual operations and re 
about 100 


seventy 
quiring man-hours per 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Most farsighted airport plan yet developed for the Southwest is this Oklahoma City 


project, to cost $25,000,000. A. D. Engle 
shaped parking apron inside which are 


' 
to } 


Austin Company engineer, is shown pointing 


many novel facilities including railway 


and motor truck loading docks adjacent to airplane cargo ramps 


OKLAHOMA CITY PLANS 
$25,000,000 SUPER AIRPORT 


Preliminary plat for a $25,000,000 


rport and seaplane base at Oklahoma 


(ity to provide postwar facilities fo 
)-ton passenger and freight planes, 
an plane ind hel copters have 
announc tl Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce. The huge ai 
port o designs t dinate high 
vay, rall and air traffi will cover six 
ile and ntended as a mid-way 
top for transcontinental air traffi 
The eaplane ( adiacent to the 
irport. o7 a three-mile-long creek 
eservoll t ! a a nk betwee 
ntel Americar i? trans oceal 
ratty 
[Two 11.000-foot nwavs. 500 feet 
vide, will serve the large passenge! 
and freight plane and glider-tow 


rains, while four other runways will 


be provided for con al planes, ac 


cording to the plans of the Austin 
Company lesignet f the progran 

4 civilian airport with hangars, a 
anding fie ! \ ar helicopter 
an nehcopte feeder’ lines, and a 


THE SEQUENCE 


have. By some alchemy, the mental 
processes of some pilots make them 
believe they ire the only new pilots on 
the airport T he big chance 1S, how 
evel the incoming pilot is not tar 


from your own stave of aeronautical 
development and iS aS nervous as you 
would be, wondering W hat the plane on 
the side of the runway is going to do 


Anvthing vou can do to guarantec 
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100-room hote and administratior 
building with control tower are spe 
ial features to be built after th 
terminal goes into operatior 


The airport will be connected wit} 
rail, truck and bus lines, entering th: 


terminal grounds on a level below th 


apron devoted to loading cargo plans 
\ long freight building with gravity 
amps and power lifts will make d 
ect transfer of mail and freight be 
tween land and air-borne transport 
Complete ervice shop are to be 
provided in a second building acro 
from the freight termina! Pi Vale 
motorists, motor Duses and nter irbar 
ransit lines, paralleling the ull ar 
truck traffic arteries, will have dire 
iccess to the passenge! terminal, and 


shuttle bus service will be maintaine 


between the hotel and airliners 


The airport, which is to be finance 
by private and city funds, has been si 
planned that sectiol Car he col 
tructed a t he need arise 
your own safety and that of othe iS 


t 
t 

vood flying and should be observed 

even 1round the smaller “cow pasture” 


urports 


You are now ready to check you 
magnetos This standard procedur 
is iccomplished as follows: check oil 
pressure, and in small engines under 
ninety horse power if it reads forty 
pounds we are ready to take off. Then 
smoothly idvance the throttle, keep 


ing vour brakes on and “rev” the en 


gine up to 1,500 r.p.m.’s. Then turn 
your switch handle to the farthest 
“mag” and read your tachometer dial. 
If it does not fluctuate over 100 


r.p.m.’s it is considered O. K. Then 


switch back to both and allow the 


engine to regain normal speed again 


and switch to the opposite “mag,” 


looking for the same r.p.m. loss, then 
switch back to both. Assured that yout 
“mags” are O. K., smoothly but rapid 
ly ease off your throttle and check the 
idling speed of the engzine. Regula 
tions say the idling speed must have 
a2 minimum of 550 r.p.m.’s and a 
maximum of 750. If your idling jet 
is set properly, you then again advance 
vour throttle all the way open and 
check the maximum r.p.m.’s on the 
ground. It’s a good idea to check with 
your mechanic as to the maximum 
r.p.m.’s you should be able to get out 
of your engine on the ground of every 


uirplane you fly 


The Art of Taking Off 


You have now checked your engine 
ind feel pretty good. You aren't 
nervous and haven’t forgotten a thing, 
so you glance up and to your right to 
clear trafhc. Should a plane be on the 
last part of its base leg, you won't 
take off since you do not have a radio 
or trafhe control. If the plane is mak 
ing a large approach and common 
sense tells us he is still a good way 
out, swing onto the runway into the 
wind and without further ado immedi 
itely take oft. For Heavy en’s sake don’t 
start hddling iround at this point 
When you swing onto the runway, you 
have cleared your trafhe for an imme 
diate take-off. We have seen too many 
pilots wiggle around and get them 
selves all set, even to locking thei 
windows after they had swung into 
take-off position. Danny Fowlie is good 
it the “Piggy Back” business, but you 
ire not. Ease on that throttle and take 
oft 

We now come to another highly 
controversial subject: the art of taking 


oft. 


Here is the one inflexible rule: When 
making the take-off run, if you bounc« 
vou know your tail is too high. The 
practice of sticking your nose way 
down, with the propeller barely riding 
ibove the ground, is bad, and it is 
especially bad on a rough field—and 
iny field is rough which is not smooth 
ly paved. 

We advocate allowing the ship to 
run until the tail comes up with littl 
or no effort. As it rises, you feel the 
pressure on the stick which you 
can immediately discern by gently 
working against that pressure. You 


(Continued on page 52 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR PROPELLER SPINNERS 


\ir Associates maintains a separate division, with full 
produ tion facilities, for the design and manufacture of 


propeller spinners in all sizes. These range from small nose 


spinners .. . that enclose the pitch-changing mechanism 
in the hub... to large extended-contour models that 
enclose the entire hub and inner blade shanks, and pro ide 


i streamlined form from spinnet lip to engine housing. . 
Built-in anti-icer slinger rings and fluid tubes furnished 
when specified. All spinners are dynamically balan ed... 
The quality of design and workmanship of Aur Associates 
propeller spinners has been proved by their service records 


on thousands of military aircraft. Inquiries are invited. 


/ ‘ ’ ’ ’ y a I ’ 4 . 
AIR ASSOCIAI ES. INC. 
rETERBORO. N. J BRANCHES: CHICAGO. DALLAS. LOS ANGELES... ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS 
OF AIRCRAFT SPECIALTIES SUPPLIERS OF ALL TYPES OF MATERIALS TO THE INDUSTRY SINCE 192 
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TESTING ANOTHER TEXAS-MADE TRAINER 
... for Army Air Force Pilots 
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The Take off ... the Finish... and a Handshake from President John Kennedy for 
Test Pilot Yarbrough. 


GLOBE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Manufacturers of the AT-10 Advanced Trainer and the Swift GC-1 
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Renegotiation should fit individual cases . . . Quickie pilots 
in trouble . .. 1,000 hours don’t always make a flyer... Plane 


vs. Auto vs. Train — we've tried all three . . . Postwar talk. 


Renegotiation 
believ e, aS every other loy al 


YX Tt 
American should believe, that 


no person should be permitted to 
profiteer—that is, benefit abnormally 
or unduly from their participation in 
the war effort. During the last war, 
there were a good many people, in- 
cluding some manufacturers, who sold 
war goods of inferior quality for too 
much money. During the last war 
there were no such excess profit taxes 
as there are at the present time. 

In order to frustrate all would-be 
proniteers little 
clause was written into all Army and 
Navy calls for an 
audit on the part of either the Army or 


Navy. or both, to determine whether 


during this war, a 


contracts W hich 


the manufacturer or supplier, as the 
case might be, had made too much 
The catch 


comes in the decision of what is too 


money off the transaction. 


much money. 

Up until the New Deal 
through its wild orgy of spending and 
consequent taxation, the average earn- 


went 


ings of some companies with which we 
are familiar ran around 20 per cent 
of the gross business per year. After 
all manner of taxes, the average profit 
was something over 10 per cent per 
year. As taxes increased, although the 
average gross profit might have re- 
mained the same due to the constantly 
increasing taxes, the actual net profit 
which the manufacturer got to keep, 
became less and less, percentage-wise. 
As a matter of fact, most companies, 
after all deductions, were glad to aver- 
age 6 to 8 per cent on the gross volume 
of business as their net profit for the 
year’s work. 

Now, in order to increase the net 
profit, all any man or business had to 
do was to effect some percentage of 
improved efficiency within the plant. 
For example, if he could put out a few 
more products with the same over- 
head and the same payroll, then his 
percentage. of profits could be in- 
creased. If he could effect a savings 
in his telephone bills, his floor sweep, 
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his electric light bill, his heating bill, 
or any other of the normal expense 
items, that money then would be on 
the profit side of the ledger, thus in- 
creasing his percentage of profits. 

The Army Audit Section, Depart- 
ment of Renegotiation, has applied to 
war contracts in the Mid-Continent 
Area, in some instances with which we 
are familiar, a maximum percentage 
of profits, before taxes, of 12.5 per 
cent. This represents a reduction from 
previous profits of some companies of 
7.5 per cent. 

In several cases with which we are 
familiar, after the deduction of Fed- 
eral Income Taxes, etc., the profit re- 
maining was 3.3 per cent. The Audit 
Section expressed great satisfaction in 
this figure, saying it, undoubtedly, was 
very fair to all concerned. Thus, if 
the amount of money that a company 
may take in in a year, with certain 
payroll and certain 
usually fairly definitely fixed, then the 


equipment, is 


amount of money that can remain as 
profit is definitely fixed at 3.3 per cent 
of that That 
that it makes no difference then what 


gross income. means 
savings may be effected, or what ef- 
ficiency may be gained, there is no 
advantage resulting to the operators 
of the business. 

We have the feeling that first, 3.3 
per cent is not only far from being a 
profiteer’s profit but it is less than half 
the normal peacetime profit that most 
companies can expect. People can put 
their money in many kinds of enter- 
prises, in savings and loans, etc., and 
get more than 3.3 per cent return on 
it without doing any work. For people 
who own their own companies and who 
work at them continuously for 3.3 per 
cent there is little or no stimulus to 
continue operations or to expand. 

We believe that the renegotiation 
law should be changed to provide fair 
profits and a fair consideration of the 
history and aspirations of each individ- 
ual company as its case comes up. In 
view of the fact that no improvement 
in conditions can be made by the com- 


pany itself by increasing efficiency, it 
is quite likely that the renegotiation 
clause actually increases the cost of 
many items to the government with- 
out affecting in any way the pronts to 
the operator. 

The most serious aspects to this 
renegotiation business are found in the 
fact that a company is not permitted 
to make enough money to put away 
for that rainy day which always comes. 
The renegotiators told some people we 
know that they would have to depend 
upon the government for financial as- 
sistance when, as, and if it should be 
required. However, the processes olf 
obtaining government 


so dificult and so drawn-out, that it is 


assistance are 


quite likely many businesses will come 
to an untimely end without having 
received such benefits. Therefore, the 
renegotiation law as presently operated 
undoubtedly will result in killing off 
some innocent businesses which should 
be presery ed. 

Another bad aspect to the whole 
thing is that where efficiency has no 
advantage, it is quite likely that a lot 
of companies will become relatively 
inefhcient and when 
are cancelled at the end of the war, 


their contracts 


they will not be efficient enough to sur- 
vive. Efficiency is something that has 
to be carefully nurtured and it may 
get away from you at any time. 

We think that every effort should 
be made to urge Congress at this time 
to modify the existing renegotiation 
act at least to the extent of permitting 
companies to maintain a reasonable re- 
serve and to make as much money as 
people could make by investing a like 
amount in bonds, savings and loans, 
etc., plus paying a little premium for 
their rent and effort. 


We Are the Old-Timers 
A few days ago, we were listening 
to some Army pilots heatedly engaged 
in a conversation about the merits of 
different airplanes. These chaps were 
veterans of about two years in the 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Precious magnesium, lifted from the sea in increas- 
ing quantity, has become abundant. That and other 
revelations concerning the wonder metal have been 
made by the Dow Chemical Company, which also 
reports on results of numerous experiments and ap- 
plications of magnesium in aircraft construction. 


Applications of Magnesium 
Question: How far has the develop 
ment of magnesium primary struc 
tures developed? 
structures have 


Answe Several! 


been designed, built and satisfactorily 
tested both statically and in vibration 
In all cases a substantial weight sav 
ings was accomplished, particularly in 
control surfaces where appreciable 
weight is saved in balance weight. Only 
1 few of these structures have reached 
the flying stage, but those have been 
satisfactory so far. The longest serv 
ce to date is a pair of WINGS 1M servicc 
over a year and a half and having 
ibout 500 hours of flying time. The 
British are using magnesium sheet a 
covering for control surfaces and over 
portions of the wing on some planes. 
They also have one model, of which 
ubout 100 were built in 1939, having 
the rear fuselage of monocoque mag 
nesium design. A new model also in 
corporates a similar design. 

The following tabulation gives th« 
weight comparison of some ot the mag 
nesium structures which have passed 


static and vibration tests: 


Pet. Savings 
Compare 
to Present 
ly f Con 
W tructi 


Adv inced 
[rainet Outer Wing’ 153.5 11% 


Adv anced 


Trainer Aileron 16.0 26% 
Advanced 
[Trainer Flaps 5.6 11% 
Pursuit Stabilizer 34.0 24% 
Pursuit Elevators 22.7 19% 
Pursuit Tail 
Assembly 118.1 13 % 
*Ir t at heavie yaug thar t t 
reduce number r i tiff er 


Service Experience 


Question How have magnesium 


parts stood up in service? 

Answer: Castings, forgings and ex 
trusions have been practically 100 pe: 
cent satisfactory There are several 


million pounds per month of sand 


Magnesium Makes the Grade 


a | 


castings being used in engines, wheels, 
and airframes, and rarely any service 
troubles are heard from these Al 
though not used extensively, forgings 
ind extrusions have apparently given 
equally as good service. The case ol 
sheet is somewhat different and prac 
tically all instances where magnesium 
has not done the job expected have been 
Many, of 


satisfactory and 


applications utilizing sheet. 
course, hav e been 
sheet is widely used for oil tanks, 
wheel fairing, instrument panels, tur 
ret parts, miscellaneous cases, etc. 
Most of the failures have occurred 
on so-called non-stressed parts, using 
thin gauges which, in many cases, hav« 
been substituted for the stronger 
aluminum alloy on a gauge-for-gauge 
basis. Such parts, while not primarily 
stressed, are subjected In many Cases 
to considerable vibration and abuse. 
Thin magnesum sheet, perhaps due to 
its lower ductility and greater notch 
sensitivity, does not seem to stand this 
Many of 
these failures have occurred at points 


service as satisfactorily. 
of attachment and in some cases, the 
trouble was overcome by proper ed ge 
reinforcement and the use of doublers 
It is apparently the current practice, 
on aluminum, to reinforce large, flat 
panels with stiffeners which do not 
necessarily tie into the main frame. 
Doors and panels have not worked out 
and failure has occurred by cracking 
at the ends of the stiffeners w here the 
vibration is concentrated. Similarly, 
hinges or fittings which have been at 
tached to sheet and not reinforced at 
such points by doublers have often 
failed by cracking. 
other 


Flooring is an 


example where conventional 
aluminum design has not always been 
satisfactory for thin magnesium sheet. 
Here the local overloading and im 
pact have sometimes caused premature 


failure. 

Our observation has indicated a sat 
isfactory service experience in both 
British and German machines for such 
parts as fairing, cowlings, doors, seats, 
control surfaces and fuel tanks. In 
all cases, sheet corresponding to Dow 
metal M was used, although the min 
imum gauges were somewhat greater 
than usual American practice. Very 
tew cases were observed where sheet 


thinner than .040 was used 


Effect of Gunfire 
W hat would be the et 


gunfire on i 


Onestion 
tect of magnesiun 


structure? 
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18. Assignments 


0. After assignment to a Wing unit of CAP (14-3) or to operations duty 
(18-5) a member may be assigned in functional title in such unit by written 
order of the unit commander (01-6) and will begin to serve in such title 
immediately without change in grade pending appointment in new grade 
(19) by reason of such assignment. 

1. Titles for functional assignments and the grades usually assigned 
thereto in Wing units other than operations units will be as follows: 

1 Command Titles: (a) Wing Commander, MAJOR, (b) Group Com- 
mander, CAPTAIN, (c) Squadron Commander, FIRST LIEUTENANT, (d) 
Flight Leader, SECOND LIEUTENANT, and (e) Section Leader, SER- 
GEANT. 

2 Staff Officers and Deputy Staff Officers of Wings usually will 
serve in the grade of CAPTAIN; of Groups, as FIRST LIEUTENANT; and 
of Squadrons, as SECOND LIEUTENANT. Assistant Staff Officers usually 
will serve one or more grades below the Staff Officers. Staff titles will be 
only as follows, and will rank in the order named on respective staffs: (a) 
Executive Officer, (b) Training Officer, (c) Intelligence Officer, (d) Medical 
Officer, (e) Communications Officer, (f) Supply Officer, (g) Adjutant, (h) 
Deputy Staff Officer, assisting the unit commander in functions other than 
the foregoing, (i) Assistant Staff Officer (e. g., Assistant Training Officer) 
assisting one of the foregoing Staff Officers. 

3 Other titles of function: (a) Assistant Flight Leader, one to each 
Flight over 15 members, WARRANT OFFICER; (b) Squadron Sergeant, 
one to each Squadron, FIRST SERGEANT; (c) Flight Sergeant, one to 
each Flight, SERGEANT if Flight is within a Squadron or FIRST SER 
GEANT if the Flight is detached; (d) Assistant Section Leader, one to 
each Section up to 15 members or two if over 15 members, CORPORAL 
Certain other titles may be used in CAP operations units when authorized 
by operations instructions. 

2. Manning tables specifying the authorized number of Command and 
Staff Officers for headquarters of units of various sizes, as measured by the 
number of currently active members, as follows: 

Ist 2nd Wat 
Maj. Capt. Lt. Lt. Officer Total 


1 Wings: { 


to 1000 ] : 
1001 to 2000 l 
More than 0 Z 
Add for each 500 Cadets up to 2 


2 Groups: Under 300 members 
{00 to 500 
More than 5 


Add for each 200 Cac 


3 Squadrons: Unde, 

(Not Includ 

ing off 
+ 


F 


icers 


4] 
for each 
it: not 
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3. Application for appointment (19) will be sufficient notice to higher 
headquarters as to change in functional assignment except for Wing, Group, 
and Squadron Commanders and Detached Flight Leaders, wherein changes 
will be reported immediately (01-7). 


4. Factors to be weighed in functional assignment include qualities of 
leadership especially, aeronautical experience, past service in CAP or in 
the armed forces, personality, attitude of the members of the unit, and the 
amount of time that the individual can devote to the work. 


1 Commanding officers and executive officers of units which include 
flying personnel should be pilots. Medical Officers will be Doctors, Dentists, 
Registered Nurses, or Certificated First Aid Instructors. Communications 
Officers will be certificated radio operators. Other functional assignments 
will be filled by the best qualified members available. Staff vacancies may 
be left open, but filling of the 7 key assignments (18-1.2 a to g) is recom- 
mended. Minimum standards as to CAP training required for officers 
will be set in Personnel Instructions. Duties of Command and Staff Officers 
are set forth in Training Manual 32-7. Operations instructions will govern 
operations assignments. 


5. Members may apply for assignment to CAP operations duty on Form 
18-5 which includes the operations duty oath (10-4). Such applications 
require the signature of the unit commander and the Wing Commander 
attesting that the applicant possesses the qualifications prescribed in opera- 
tions instructions for the assignment for which endorsed. 


1 Assignment to National Operations duty will be by order of the 
National Commander or other officer designated by him for the respective 
operation. The Wing to which the member is assigned will be notified, will 
notify the member’s Wing unit, and will send the member’s duplicate appli- 
cation to National Headquarters for transmittal to the operations unit 
commander. On reporting for operations duty, the member will take the 
operations duty oath. Relief from duty may be made by the unit commander 
on expiration of the term for which the member has agreed to serve, or 
sooner by the officer authorized to order the assignment. The duplicate ap- 
plication will be sent to National Headquarters for return to the Wing 
for resumption of the member’s Wing unit assignment (15-3) or for reassign- 


+ 


nen 

2 Assignment to operations duty under a Wing or unit thereof, or 
elief from such assignment, will be by order of the Wing Commander or 
other officer designated by him as in the regoing paragraph except that 
the duplicate application will g custody 
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ANNOUNCING 


Southern Blight 
NEW Civdl Air Patred HANDBOOK 


A Sell-Out in All Previous Editions — Now Revised and Enlarged 
for Greater-than-ever Usefulness 


Civil Air Patrol members from all over the nation have acclaimed 
SOUTHERN F.icHt’s CAP Handbook as the most complete and authori- 
tative guide obtainable to Civil Air Patrol organization, regulations and 
operations. In the short space of less than a year, this book has become 
a CAP “Bible” to thousands of members who found it a reference 


“must” that they could use and trust. 


Excerpts from just a few of the hundreds of unsolicited letters* 
that have come to SOUTHERN FLIGHT praising previous editions of the 
Civil Air Patrol Handbook are printed below. 


Michigan—The Handbook alone is worth the subscrip- 
tion price that you are asking, and it is my sincere hope 
that at least every officer in the Civil Air Patrol will take 
advantage of your special offer, as it will be of the greatest 
idvantage to them in keeping up their duties as Civil Air 


Patrol officers. 


Louisiana—Your Civil Air Patrol Handbook I consider 
most practical, and I am sure it will meet with a wonderful 
response from members of Civil Air Patrol all over the 
country. The idea is an excellent one and you are to be 


congratulated. 


Minnesota—We feel that this Handbook serves a very 
real need of both the enlisted and commissioned personnel 
of the Civil Air Patrol and should be required reading for 


all members. 


*Original letters in our files 





SOUTHERN FLIGHT, P. 


Durably bound and arranged 
for quick, convenient reference, 
this Handbook is complete, au- 
thentic, and up to the minute 
with the latest releases from 
CAP National Headquarters. 
Reserve YOUR copy now. .. . 


First come, first served when NA 
they come off the press. Use the ae 
handy coupon . and SEND as 
IT IN TODAY! 

CITY 





OCTOBER, 1943 


. Box 750, Dallas 1, Texas 


Gentlemen: I want to be one of the first to receive a FREE copy of your NEW revised and en- 
larged CIVIL AIR PATROL HANDBOOK. Please reserve my copy. Here is my $3.00 remittance 
for a two-year renewal to SOUTHERN FLIGHT. It is understood that my subscription will be 
extended for two full years beyond its present expiration date and I will receive the new HAND- 
BOOK without cost as soon as published. 


Mississippi—We have about 250 active members as- 
signed to the Mississippi Wing, and those of us who have 
had the former handbook have found it most helpful . . . 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT is enjoyed by the majority of the 
Mississippi Wing. 

Kansas—We like your dad-gummed book and we like 
your magazine. ... 

Missouri—We want to congratulate you upon such a 
valuable handbook for the Civil Air Patrol. . . . 

Wisconsin—I am glad to hear that you are printing a 
new CAP Handbook, as we have found the old one to be 
extremely useful. It has really been most helpful to have 
all the important CAP directives in compact and accessi- 
ble form and I think all CAP members who were smart 
enough to take advantage of your offer owe you a debt of 
gratitude for this publication. 


(Please print Name and Address) 


CAP CONNECTION 


, STATE 





































NOW’S THE TIME TO DRIVE FOR WAR BOND SALES 


AS YOU NEVER DROVE BEFORE! 


Many a soldier owes his life to a com- 
mander who drove him to the utmost 
in battle—mnerver let Aim slacken for a 
ingle fatal instant! And after the war, 
many a worker will owe his economic 
safety to a leader who drove him 
continuously for higher Pay-Roll 
allotments for the purchase of War 


Bonds! 


Despite higher taxes and prices, the 
average worker still has more money 
than ever before—particularly on the 
basis of the fami/y income. With others 
in the family earning, too, just let the 
worker ‘figure it out for himself’, and 


he usually will realize that now he can 


ae | 


ee ke a ek 


put more into War Bonds than he has 
been doing 

That's why the Treasury Department 
has set new quotas for the current Pay- 
Roll Allotment Drive—guotas running 
about 50% above former figures. These 
quotas are designed to reach the new 
money that’s coming into the family 
income. Coming from millions of new 
workers . . . from women who never 
worked before . . . from millions who 
never before earned anything like what 
they are getting today! 

The current War Bond effort is built 
around the family unit, and the Treas- 
ury Department now urges you to or- 


— ee 


YOU'VE DONE YOUR BIT—NOW DO YOUR BEST 


x Re 


-— oe 
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ganize your War Bond thinking—and 
your War Bond se/ling—on the basis of 
your employees’ family incomes. For 
details, get in touch with your local 
War Finance Committee which will sup- 
ply you with all necessary material for 
the proper presentation of the new plan 
to your workers through your labor- 
management committees. 


Today about 30,000,000 wage earn- 
ers, in 175,000 plants, are buying War 
Bonds at the rate of nearly half a bil- 
lion dollars a month. Great as this 
sum is, it is not enough! So turn-to to- 
day! Get this new family income plan 


working! 


This Space Is a Contribution to America’s 
All-Out War Effort By 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
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Answer: Considerable work has been 
jone to determine the effect of gunfire 
n magnesium. This has included fir 
_ 


~ 


tests on complete structures, such 
1s wings, as well as on small panels. 
[The conclusions reached may be stated 


is follows: 


|. Magnesium is not ignited by in 


endiary bullets. 


Solid shot does not affect mag 


esium structures much differently 


han it does aluminum The shot re 
»ves the metal in its path but does 
t propagate cracks or tears exces 
sively There is much less “tuliping” 
than with aluminum and the holes are 


ess ragged 


3}. Explosive shells are more destruc 
ve tO magnesium structures than to 
iluminum structures Our observa 
tion has also been that solid shots into 
large liquid container, such as a gas 
line tank, produces an effect simila: 
to an explosive shell and causes more 
damage to the magnesium surrounding 
t than to aluminum Perhaps para 
doxically, the British have had a very 
satustactory use of magnesium gas 


tanks in their Spitfire airplane. These 


{ inks are constructed as a2 welded 


framework of extrusions with the 


| 
h 


sheet welded in, patch fashion, as 


small panels. Their observation is that 
these tanks are not only considerably 
ighter 12 gal. more capacity and 
» Ib. less in weight ) than the alumi 
um tank previously used, but are also 
more resistant to gunfire because the 
magnesium does not “tulip” and pre 
vent the external bullet-proofing rub 
Such 


readily re 


ber from sealing effectively. 


tanks are reported to be 


paired. 





PORTABLE SOIL CEMENTER 
CAN BE MOVED BY AIR 


lo expedite the building of airport 
runways and roads here and in combat 
zones, the Civil Aeronautics Adminis 
tration and the Halliburton Oil Well 
Cementing Company of Duncan, Ok- 
det elo pe d 
chanical equipment for spreading soil- 
No single piece of 


the spreader or the feeding accessories 


lahoma, hav special me- 


cement surfacing. 


weighs more than 750 pounds, and 
all parts can be put into a standard 
door of a military transport plane. 


Previously soil-cement 


done by spacing the cement sacks at 


paving was 


given intervals along the ground, cut- 
ting them open and then spreading thi 
cement by hand. This required many 
careful supervision and 
extended the handling of the mixture. 
It was difficult to 
strength of the paving. 


man-hours, 


obtain uniform 


The new Halliburton 
towed by a truck or tractor and dis 


spreader 1s 


tributes cement evenly over an area 
six feet wide in any quantity desired, 
between 0.3 and 0.75 cubic feet per 
square yard of surface. From a com- 
mon hopper, eight six-inch conveyor 
screws feed cement to outlet spouts 
which distribute the cement on the 
ground. The amount of cement is 
regulated by a dial setting which con- 
trols the gear ratio between the driving 
mechanism and the conveyor screws 











ROLLING ALONG at steady speed, this 


newly developed soil cement spreader 

does the job faster and more efficiently 

than the old method of handling the ma 
terials by hand and guesswork 


by an infinitely variabl speed trans 


mission, 


Dual wheels on the spreader produc 
the power by using an automobile 
differential so that the rate of the 
turning of the screws is directly pro 
portional to the forward speed of the 
spreader. 
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DOLAN AIRCRAFT 


* ABILITY 
* PRECISION 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


* PRODUCTION 


MANUFACTURING 
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SKY’S THE LIMIT 


Continued from page 41 


aviation racket. It set us to thinking 
ibout a lot of things 

Recently, we have lamented the fact 
that whereas we have had 0-to-450 hp. 
ratings for a number of years, and that 


pretty good, some of our 


used to be | 
friends now have 0-to-10,000 hp. rat 
ings and have flown equipment that 
re illy have that many horses hooked 

We have lately seen a lot of Army 
boys flying big airplanes with several 
th usand hp when those fellow ‘5 


ictually had never been in an uirplane 


Some time ago, we witnessed an ac 
cident to a military airplane in which 
in instructor and a student were rid 
ing The airplane was a beautiful 
twin-engine ill-metal model and 
wasn't hurt particularly, but still it 
was one of those accidents where the 
thing got away trom the student and 
the instructor couldn’t control it be 
fore it ground-looped. We talked some 
to the instructor and found that h« 


had about 1,200 hou ill gained, in 


cluding his first flight training, during 
the last two vears since he got into the 
service. Of that 1,200 hours, probably 
SUU hours had been riding with the 


students which probably made him, in 
effect, about a 400 500-hour man 
\ few days ago, a twenty-two 


year-old Army pilot took oft a B-17, 


ipparently with one motor tunction 
ing improperly He stalled it off the 
ground near th 1 of the runway, 
stalled it over some trees, finally stalled 
it completely, | ta tree with one wing, 
was thrown into the ground and the 
plane and crew burned up All indi 
cations observed by people with ex 


cellent qualifications for determining 
such things were that the pilot did not 
ippear to understand that anything 
was wrong with hi urplane ind, con 
sequently, flew it right on, because 
there were numerous fields into which 


he could have put the airplane had he 


known that he wa having trouble. 
This indicates to us that the mere 
obtaining of a 1,000 or 1,200 hours 


flying time quickly, does not mean 
that a person has become a pilot. We 


rather characterize a good many of 





the young military pilots as airplane 
operators rather than s pilots. 

\ comparable situation is in the 
manufacturing business where it has 
always been agreed that a five-year 
old machinist, that is a machinist with 
hive years of practical experience, was 
just a beginner and that a fellow was 
really expert after twelve to fifteen 
years experience. However, since the 
war, we are willing to call anyone a 
machinist who has had two years of 


machine experience and we actually 
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PLIOFILM RAINCOAT replaces grease- 
coat on Curtiss P-40's shipped abroad in 
crates. After 30-ft. long, 400-sq. ft. wrap- 
ping is sealed at seams, worker withdraws 
air to collapse pliofilm snugly around the 
plane. Bags of silica gel inside envelope 
absorb any moisture left inside. 


make operators of complicated ma 
chines in about two or three hours 
instructions. Some people who have 
been machine operators tor six months 
feel that they are entitled to as much 
money as a fifteen-year machinist. 
However, they don’t know the first 
thing about anything, except that if 
they pull a certain lever a certain thing 
happens to the machine. 

Some of us who have for one cause 
or another been unable to participate 
very actively in the war, that is, as 
soldiers in uniform, are likely to feel, 
from time to time, that we are a little 
left out and that all these youngsters 
who come back from the war with 
several years ot experience, flying big, 
beautiful airplanes with all kinds of 
equipment such as we never operated 
in our lives, will be a lot better than 
we are and in the postwar aviation 
field, may outstrip us considerably. 
That, undoubtedly, will be true in 
certain instances. However, we be 
ieve from observation that the boys 





who have had several hundred hours, 
even including combat time, are not 
necessarily high-powered pilots and 
cannot necessarily pass any examina- 
tion such as the CAA might want to 
have them do before they could engage 
in commercial work. A whole lot of 
these boys have not seemed to be able 
to put their airplanes into small places 
when they had to, nor to do anything 
else else except bail out when some 
thing happens. 

We still have the feeling that the 
boys who learned back in the good 
old days, when they had to do every- 
thing to their own airplanes in order 
to keep them going, probably know 
more about flying than some of these 
young fellows who have gone helter- 
skelter through a school where every- 
thing in the world was hurled at them 
in short order, and were then turned 
loose to steer their airplanes and had 






somebody else to do about everything 
else required to be done. 

A lot of us started into aviation a 
good many years ago, and this will 
make about ten years that we have had 
our license and fifteen years since we 
made our first airplane ride, and since 
we attempted to solo an airplane with- 
out any instructions. In ten years of 





peacetime, you can do a lot of talking 
and reading and thinking about air- 
planes which inevitably permits you to 
reach certain conclusions enabling you 
to perform according to second nature 





when an accident occurs. 

The Army has recognized the fact 
that it is impossible to really make a 
first-class seasoned pilot out of a com- 
pletely uninitiated person in two years 
time. They have, through the Civil 
Air Patrol, inaugurated a set-up known 
as the Civil Air Patrol Cadets. This 1S 
an organization of youngsters between 
sixteen and eighteen years old who may 
not be full-fledged Civil Air Patrol 
members, but who will receive all the 
training, instructions, etc. that it is 
possible for the older people to give. 
The Army hopes and expects that such 
chaps who are interested in becoming 
aviation cadets will have learned at 
least, certain fundamental notions and 
a familiarity with names and types of 
equipment before being inducted into 
the regular Army training courses. 
Personally, we are convinced that 





every iota of training that can be 
given to a person will be useful, and 
that in every case the longer the time 
that the training can be spread over, 
the more effective it will be. That is, 
a greater amount of it will be absorbed 
by the trainees. 

Perhaps one of the greatest benefits 
that will accrue from the Civil Air 
Patrol may be the training of vast 
numbers of youngsters in preparation 
for their fundamental and basic air 
work when they become of age and are 
inducted into the Air Corps. 


Airplanes for the Private Pilot 

In the last few weeks we have 
travelled about 5,000 miles by air; 
comparing it again with previous trips 
which we have made in the last couple 
of months by train and by automobile, 
we are still convinced that sooner or 
later most business people are going 
to have to make a good many of their 
trips by air. 

It has gotten down now to where 
almost any business man devotes one 
fourth, or more, of his time to gov- 
ernment red tape, which seems rather 
on the increase than on the decline. 
And, therefore, in view of increased 
competition, greater difficulties, etc., 
in order to do the same work that a 
man previously did to make a living, 

(Continued on page 54) 
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How Precise 


Mavbe vour vardstick is a fine watch. Ours is a Ranger 


12-ceylinder in-line, air-cooled engine. See the compari- 
sons between the two listed below. 

\ whole battery of fine laboratory instruments, plus 
the genius of craftsmanship, are responsible for the 
Ranger's outstanding precision performance. 

There’s the spectroscope, for example—so sensitive 
It can spot a particle of metal 
seven 


as 


parts in a 
Fairchild 


uses it to explore and to « ontrol 


is minute 


hundred thousand. A QUALITY WATCH 


PARTS about 350. 
PRECISION 
ments— wheel pivot 
held to a tolerance of 
1/2 of 1 per cent of its 
diameter. 


measure- 
the metals in Ranger engines. — 


\ quarter million volt X-Ray 
is another Faire hild key to 
secrets that 
t inches of solid steel. It tells parts balance 

oscillates 5 times per 
our engineers which metals can second. 
“take it.” 


are hidden beneath SPEED of 


moving 
wheel 


BO 


Ae RANGER Al RC R A F T 


Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation - 
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| N THE PLANES OF 


S Precision? 


Under a metallurgical microscope our technicians can 
read the history of any metal... tell how it was pro- 
cessed during manufacture. 

With electrical instruments they can detect a flaw 
one ten-thousandth of an inch in depth that could be- 
come a bottomless pit of danger. 

\ beam of black light is played over machined sur- 

faces to expose the structural 


“criminals” that may lurk 


A RANGER ENGINE within. 


> TS . "7 in, 
PARTS —cnnaity 415) These and hundreds of other 
PRECISION measure- 
ments— impeller shaft 
held to a tolerance of 
1/10 of | per cent ol 


its diameter. 
SPEED of moving 


parts—fastest part 
revolves 520 times per 


present-day miracles are routine 
matters for Ranger engineers 
Result the 


Ranger Engine...combination of 


and scientists. 


precision and power... another 


Fairchild “touch of tomorrow 


sec ond. 


in the planes of today.” 


DS AND STAMPS 
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In the tomorrow that is nearly today, 


Mr. Everyman, stopping over on business, will step from 


the giant transport plane to a waiting air taxi 


that will wing him direct to the roof of his downtown 


destination. eee =e 


BRANIFF 


Chicago, Burlington, Kansas City, Wichita, Ponca City, Oklo- 
homa City, Dallas, Ft. Worth, Houston, Galveston, Amarillo, 
Wichita Falls, Waco, Austin, San Antonio, Laredo, Corpus 
Christi, Brownsville, Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs 
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HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 








FUEL FOR 











A fieet of 200,000 bombers is just an 
airman’s dream—there aren’t that many 
bombers. To put such an imaginary fleet 
into the sky would require a tremendous 
amount of gasoline, but one Humble refinery 
has already produced enough 100-octane 
aviation gasoline to do the job. 500,000,000 
gallons of fighting aviation fuel—enough 
to fly a mythical armada of 200,000 bombers 


on a bombing raid over Berlin. 


From the same refinery have come other 
Humble-Esso Aviation Products: thousands 
of gallons of Esso Aviation Engine Oils, 
high-octane gasoline for training planes, 
base materials for special aviation greases 
and lubricants—all a part of Humble’s war 
job to which the best efforts of 13,000 


Humble employees are dedicated. 





Humble-Esso Aviation Products 


Today Humble-Esso Aviation Products serve the vital 
demands of war; tomorrow they will serve equally 
well the needs of peace. 




















































































Cargo flown by Civil Air Patrol in lightplanes such as this Aeronca includes munitions 

samples which, in this case, were flown 100 miles from factory to proving ground for 

test-firing, saving hours of manpower and machine time by expediting tests. Couriers also 
carry mail, spare parts for combat planes, baggage and many other items. 





I HE mythical character of the 
Lone Ranger . who rode the 


plains ot tne central ind western 


United States in the pioneer days, has 
today found his counterpart in the 
Courier Pilot,” who spreads his acts 


of service, mercy, and justice, not 
from the back of a charging steed but 
from the cockpit of a “T lying Jeep,” in 
whose nose cracks the thundering snap 
of many hoof beats. The “Lone Rang- 
er’s” range has been extended, his field 
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AIR CARGO 


By MAJOR T. B. ROBERTS, JR. 
Commanding Officer, Wing 77, CAP 


has been broadened, and his operations 
increased. This is all by way of saying 





that the modern, light plane 
we know it today—which is probably 
not much indication of what we may 


even as 


expect in the postwar period — has 
demonstrated certain very definite use- 
ful and economical characteristics. 





While air cargo enthusiasts 
dwell on the wonders of fly- 
ing boxcars, Civil Air Patrol 
Courier Pilots with a job to do 
have found surprising useful- 
ness and economy in 65-horse 
Lilliputs. For a small-scale 
preview of what to expect in 
feeder-line operations come 
peace,here’s their reportcov- 
ering 3,541 hours in the air. 


That the Civil Air Patrol through 
its Courier Service has made it possi- 
ble for us to apply a yardstick to op 
erations, is the reason why we can talk 
of the usefulness of the light plane and 
its economy, with figures to justify 
our statements. 


Small Engines Have Stamina 


Heretofore cross-country operations 
of the private flyer have largely cen- 
tered on planes with at least a hundred, 
and from that up to four hundred and 
fifty, horsepower engines. Economy has 
never been a deciding factor with such 
ships. Payload, speed, and serviceabili- 
ty have always taken precedence. The 
light plane of sixty-five horsepower 
or less has been used principally for 
training purposes. It never carried 
enough passengers to be a barnstorm- 
ing ship, nor has it ever had enough 
speed to interest licensed pilots to use 
it in cross-country flights. We as- 
sumed it was built for training, and 
for use in building up time in solo 


work. The fact that it has surprised 
most everyone who has kept a record 
on its operations in Courier Service is 
due largely to the stamina that has 
been built into the light-plane engines 
by their manufacturers. In fact, rec- 
ords are frequent where these engines 
have operated over 600 hours without 
changing a spark plug. Compare these 
little four-cylinder, horizontally op- 
posed “putt-putts” with those of any 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Pilots of the CAP, flying many 
thousands of miles of over- 
water patrol in light land- 
planes, have done a magnifi- 
cent job in helping to smash the wolf- 
packs of Nazi submarines which menaced 
our coastwise shipping. Simmonds-Benton 
Shielded Spark Plugs have played their 
part too, by giving dependable perform- 
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ance under the rigorous conditions of 
wartime service. The three-part, inter- 
changeable construction of these plugs 
insures longer life as well as lower main- 
tenance and operating costs. Built-in 
economy, plus complete reliability makes 
Simmonds-Bentons a “must” when you 
order your next set of plugs. Simmonds- 
Bentons will not let you down. 


Lt. Jack C. Neal, CAP Coastal Patrol 
pilot (left) and Flight Officer Clarence 
C. Barrett, prior to take-off on routine 
anti-submarine patrol at a Gulf Coast 
Base. The Lycoming-powered Stinson 
Reliant is equipped with Simmonds- 
Benton Shielded Spark Plugs. 


10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


PACIFIC COAST ADDRESS: 
6253 HOLLYWOOD BLVD., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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AIR CARGO BY JEEP 


Continued trom page 48 
ind on the over 
ind operations chart vou will find 
inswel 
is iS probably the reason, well 
led why operators ind others 
operations of 
denced so much 
inv record of tacts per 
to the peration of the sO 
glances have 
turned to the couriers, who are 
meeting the 
factors i ill kinds of weather, 
loads. They 
know t cost per mile of 
Ximum payload tor 
ethciency, and with 
facts to start with they can very 
< thei recder line to a 
eyebrow [he process of adding 
depreciation, 
scence, wzround crew, dispatch 
the business man 
he has a know: value to start 
mputations 
vould probably rot be good 
oO give pecinc quotations on 
pl ne or en 
because this knowledge has beer 
! $s an oficer f the Civil Au 
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tl light plane empty weighs 
nas or k Second, you add a 
170 pounds, at least fifteen 
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to t seven pounds, 

can st irry two hundred 
Third, 
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Second Air Force: 


Flights Flights 
Hours Com- Can- 


Period Mileage Flown pleted celled 


Jan. 22,630 454 96', 87", 
Feb. 33,950 475 101', 66', 
Mar. 12,175 583:50 1254 60', 


(pr. 10.490 561:35 121 59 
May 17,295 753:30 140', 454, 


June 55,934 812:35 166 i6 

lotals 252,474 3541:0 751 335 
Cost per pound cargo, 49 cents. 
Cost per mile, 12 cents. 





FIGURES PROVE LIGHT PLANES’ UTILITY 


Breakdown of Courier Service in 65-h.p. airplanes performed by South 
Dakota Wing, Civil Air Patrol, Jan. 1-July 1, 


Planes Lbs. Pouches Pilots’ at $5.92 
used cargo mail pay per hr. 
of) 8,041 176 $ 1,708 $ 2,687.64 
' 7.9214. 180 $ 1,708 $ 2,772.50 
8* 10,3444, 213 $ 1,708 $ 2,865.28 
8* 7.4664, 221 $ 1,708 $ 3,324.68 
8 12,180 223 $ 1,708 $ 3,868.72 
9° 29,860 278 $ 1,708 $ 4,751.58 


50 65,8134 1291 $10,248 $20,962.72 


7 planes used two weeks of period. 


1943, in connection with 


Cost Plane 
Operation 








tion This Bpens a broad avenue of 
thought and confronts the plane ind 
engine manufacturer with the problem 
of maintaining a balance of cargo load, 
with incre ased Ww eight and 


W hether the happy 


powe! 
medium will bs 
reached by a light-plane manufacture: 
climbing up to it OF the builder ot 
heavy equipment coming down, it 
remains to be seen, but the fact is th 

vithin the realm and reach of them 
ill is a Utopia of efhiciency which must 


be attained 


Figures Show Proof 


intrigue this situation, 


The s¢ 


To further 
let me give you some figures 
have been taken from Courier opera 
tion of not less than seven or more 
than nine planes over a period of time 
from January Ist to July Ist of this 
yeal These planes flew a total of 
252,474 miles, which they made in 
in verage of seventy-one miles pel 
hour They completed 751 scheduled 
flights and cancelled out on 335 be 
iverage load 


cause of weather The 


was tar below capacity, but they 
hauled ill ay uilable material and filled 
the bill and purpose for which they 
flew The cost to the Army for this 
service was twelve cents per mile, and 
on a comparative basis with govern 
ment contracts for moving specified 
cargo, was way below any figures of 
public record. Cargo has been flown 
in light planes for less than the above 
figure per mile, but that was on special 
und designated trips. The above opera 
tions, it should be remembered, cove! 
flying on 


six months’ continuous 


schedule The pilot’s pay continues 
over the day’s checkout, though the 


plane cost per hour was abated 


We realize that airlines haul pas 
sengers at a rate of five cents a mile. 
There have been instances where the 
uirlines have accepted government con 


tracts for hauling the mail at less than 


a mill per mile. In the first instance 
there is usually a mail contract that 
exceeds thirty cents a mile, and in the 
second w here the bid was so low, the 
These 
tangible cost, but the 


purpose was obvious. show 
nothing of 
tw ely e cents establishes a low rate at 
known cost and mileage. This is im 
portant because we know the Army 
pays $8.00 a day to the pilot, and 
$5.92 an hour for the use of his plane, 
which last amount covers insurance 
of two kinds, depreciation, and main 
tenance. Suppose we knock off the 
pilot’s pay and just figure the opera 
tional cost to the government, which 
under normal circumstances is what 
the private owner would want to 
know, and we have a fraction over 
eight cents per mile. This is getting 
down into the class of other trans 
portation, but still not low enough, 
to our way of thinking, to popularize 
private aviation. It is still highly prob 
able that the postwar period may sex 
an operating cost of three cents pe 
mile, because on our figures the insur 
ince rate is figured at about seventy 
two and one-half cents per hour. This 
rate is obviously too high as the rate 
of accidents will not justify it. Couriet 
operations will do much to establish an 
actuarial basis for the postwar period 


far below this figure. 


Now we come back to that mythical 
plane of which we spoke. It would 
seem that we have pointed out that the 
light plane can meet existing trans- 
portation rates and usefulness, but 
that we must search farther into the 
realms of Utopia for the vehicle which 
balances all of our demands for speed, 
ind efhicienc yin operation, as compared 
to payload capacity. Shall we go up, 
or come down, to meet the private 
flyer’s fanc V; and the feeder line ot 
ficials’ demands? “Aye, 
rub.” In the meantime the 
Ranger” (the Courier) rides on. “Hi 
Ho, Silver!” 


there’s the 
“Lone 
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“Greatest Piece of Transportation in This War’ 


... The greatest piece of trans- 
portation in this war is the Doug- 
las DC-3 transport plane 
(which) has won more battles 
than the jeep. 

.. without the DC-3 there would 
never have been the weblike sys- 
tem of military airlines all over 
the world . . . now known as the 
Air Transport Command. With- 
out the DC-3 the Air Transport 
Command would have been set 
back a good year. 

And without the Air Transport 
Command there’s many a battle 
in this war would have gone slow- 
er or even completely sour. 

To give one example, ever since 
the fall of the Burma Road the 
Chinese war has been supplied al- 
most entirely by the DC-3. 

Don Whitehead of the Asso- 


By TOM TREANOR 


ciated Press tells me that during 
the Tunisian campaign 15,000 cas- 
ualties were evacuated in DC-3’s 
without the loss of a plane or a 
life. 

A surgeon told him that a prin- 
cipal reason for the extremely low 
American battle death rate was 
the rapidity with which the 
wounded could be brought to fully 
equipped hospitals by plane. 

During the western desert cam- 
paign Whitehead says that with- 
out the supplies which were fer- 
ried to the front by DC-3’s the 8th 
Army’s advance would have been 
slower and the Africa Korps could 


have dug itself in for determined 
stands instead of being nearly 
routed. 

“We'd often see them coming 
over the desert in formation,” he 
said, “flying so low they seemed 
no more than five feet above the 
ground, rising and falling with 
each ridge. Sometimes they'd 
come into advance airports while 
the dust of enemy bombings still 
hung in the air.” 


*“The Home Front” is a daily feature 
in the Los Angeles Times. The forego- 
ing are excerpts from this column which 
appeared Sept. 6, 1943. Tom Treanor is 
literally a “self-made” war correspond- 
ent whose colorful exploits on many 
fronts have won him acclaim. Refer- 
ence to the DC-3 also applies to the 
C-47 Skytrain and C-53 Skytrooper, 
basically identical models. This mate- 
rial is reprinted with the appreciation 
of the men and women of Douglas who 
build the planes Treanor praises. 


DOUGLAS Aircraft Co, Inc. 


Santa Monica, Calif. 
LONG BEACH, EL SEGUNDO, AND DAGGETT, CALIF., TULSA, OKLAHOMA, OKLAHOMA CITY, CHICAGO 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 











THE SEQUENCE 


Continu / from ba 

' O1 do flight by 
pre ure and th your first chance 
» feel it. Only by vour ability to feel 
ubt pressul exerted by your 

contr )| ! your fivil rated 
As your plat leaves the ground, al 
low t to climb Tor cond or two, 
ther CASC th tich ror ward to level 
flieht until your engine ha iudibly 
l ed I ! iv<¢ picked up 
1 peca least tw ity per cent ove! 
talling, at which point you gently raise 
» tre h ri n ind climb to 
the pre i4 teet. As your engine 
picKS uf ind cax t I gently throt 
tle back > Keep it from racing The 
t co-ord I throttle 1s i 
beautiful thing to Keep your track 
raight ahead ise a little upwind 
uleron and downy 1 rudder if nec 

cessary 

When you rea $ teet, ease your 
throttl back still mor evel oft ind 
then LOOK and LOOK, proving your 
neck is not stiff, and LOOK on eithet 
ide and to the back of you Then 
execute 1 ninety-d ree turn to the 


lett, neither vail losing ulti 


1 


tude in the turn Then fly straight 

d leve he lual trafhe plan 
on the airport descr bes, at which time 
you again LOOK [he Inspector is 
really going to check that “look”. The 
millions of miles flown in the past few 
years at controlied airports without l 
fatality proves that you nust cleat 


our turns 


Leaving the Traffic 


out in the coun 


f your held \ 
try with poor check points ind no sec 
nm line straight, gauge 


your ninety-degt to the left by 


lining up some prominent object with 
vour left shoulder and then turn to 
that object. Remember the turn you 
make is ninety deg s on the ground, 


so allow for that wind drift 





Your next maneuver is a torty-five 
de ‘ree turn to tne I ght which iS de 
signed to bre 7 you out oft trathc 
If this turn is executed under 500 feet, 
it is also level; if over 500 feet, you 
can do a climbing right turn tor 


tortvy-five degre 


In gaining ititude, there is only 


i\ ind that iS by 1 


on iccepted \ 


ninety degree tur! Wit 


' 
h your inne 
wing, and your nose on the horizon, 


with enough added r.p.m.’s to take 


care of the climb This is the hardest 
of all turns and your ability to hold 
your nose and wing on the horizon 


| 


consistently is highly regarded. If the 
weather is rough, you of course will 


find it impossible to hold your wing 


| 
steady, but your recognition of your 
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wing's position at all times is the basis 
ror the score 

Now in taking off and in climbing, 
regulate the little bumps you get from 
thermals with your rudder only 
DON’T BE A “STICK JIGGLER.” 
The least amount of movement in 
your stick consistent with results is 
what proves to your checker that you 
ure comfortable and not tense. Hold 
your stick with your first two fingers 
ind thumb, then rest your forearm 
on your leg and use only your wrist to 
fly with. It is not necessary to hold 
the rubber grip at all. Grasp the stick 
it the point where you can most com 
fortably sit and relax. If you are not 
comfortable and relaxed, you certainly 
can’t fly 

After reaching an altitude of 800 
feet, if there are no towns or other 
obstructions between you and your 
practice field, go into your co ordina 
tion exercises on the way to your cross 
roads, keeping them up until they ire 
in sight and judging the distance. 
When you think you are in the right 
spot start letting down. This is only 
done in one way, and that is ninety 
degree gliding turns, remembering to 
flush your motor frequently. Let down 
to 500 feet and place yourself in a 
position to execute your first ma 


neuver: the Rectangular Course 


Co-ordination and Concatenation 


Now is the best time I can think 
of to go into the subject of co-ordina 
t10n You have pust completed youl 
co-ordination exercises on the way 
from the urport to your practice area, 

The term or word co ordination as 
used in an aeronautical sense is prob 
ably our most abused and misused 
word of all. We will attempt to clear 
this up so that your proper under 
standing of it will make it easier to 
comprehend what your Instructor 
means. As the term now stands it is 
il] things to all men. 

Webster says, “co-ordination” is 
equal in, or harmonious, functioning 
The CAA manual uses the term in the 
pre solo sense by Stating it Is equal 
pressure on stick and rudder simul 
taneously. Our definition is any 
thing necessary to make our airplane 
do what we want it to do and still 
keep the ball in the center”—in other 
words without slipping or skidding. 

Now w hen we do a cross-wind take 
off, we very definitely cross our con 
trols by lowering our windward wing 
into the wind, offsetting this pressure 
by pressing sufhciently on our down 
wind rudder to keep us headed straight. 
We also use an actual cross control and 
even a single control in Lazy Eights 
and Chandelles, and in Slow Rolls we 













































































definitely cross our controls. So in dif- 
ferentiating the words we will use the 
same word Zweng uses, “concatena- 
tion,” which, according to Webster, is 
defined as “A linked series, a series of 
links united, a series or order of things 
depending on each other.” 

Co-ordination is difficult and its 
ease of execution is made more so by 
another new term or word, “torque.” 
Torque is defined by Webster as “that 
which produces, or tends to produce, 
rotation or torsion.” This rather pe- 
culiar phenomenon is produced by the 
propeller and in this country our pro- 
pellers always turn to the left; there- 
fore our twisting motion is to the left. 
In the English ships this effect is exact 
ly opposite. 

We are interested in this action of 
our ships, as it explains to us why, in 
turning to the right, our control move- 
ments are so different from those used 
in turning to the left. That is the 
reason we can not be mechanical in ou: 
flying and must develop a feel to auto 
matically recognize these varying pres 
sures. As an example, let us do a turn 
to the right. We find a considerable 
excess rudder pressure necessary but 
less pressure on left stick. In turning 
to the left, we find the assistance of 
torque requires less rudder, but more 


stick. 


In doing our co-ordinating, we of 
course do the familiar Dutch Roll, in 
which we bank from side to side, keep 
ing our nose on a point. We start 
out with a shallow bank, steadily in 
creasing our bank and keeping our 
nose straight. This requires a delicate 
sense of feel. It is of course impossible 
to do this maneuver and keep our ball 
in the center. A lot of practice on 
this will make you a much smoother 
pilot. 

The “Fight on the Horizon”’ is also 
another helpful co-ordination exercise 
and it consists of drawing the figure 
eight with the nose of the ship on the 
horizon, cutting the middle of the 
eight with the nose at the same place 
each time. We raise our nose fifteen 
degrees below and above the horizon 
in making the body of our eights. This 
1S especially useful in giving us the 
feel in climbing turns and in executing 
this we must keep our ball “glued” 
to the mid-line. 

We also have a turning maneuver 
in which we execute forty-five degrees 
from our original track, completing 
the turn and turning back. We do this 
in each direction, again keeping our 
ball steady. 

With this added to our bag ot 
tricks, we can now proceed to our 
rectangular course and the low se 
quence work. 

Next Month — Low Sequence 
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Engineering Laboratories, Inc., is busy today building vital aviation and 
other military equipment, ranging from landing gear shock strut assemblies to 
pressure reducer valves for automatic pilots. At E.L.I. the manufacture of 
equipment to exacting precision standards on a production basis is an interest- 
ing story of over twelve years experience in the development of many instru- 


ments and services that are in World-Wide use by the Petroleum Industry. 


Linked with our complete facilities for precision manufacture on a produc- 
tion basis, E.L.1. maintains a large staff of engineers with seasoned expe- 
rience in many fields, whose services are available on a very flexible basis as 
desired ° Consulting ° Engineering . Design and Development 
Work ° Testing and Manufacture, or any part thereof. Customarily 
working on a cost-plus or contract basis at reasonable rates, we welcome your 


inquiries. 


E. L. |. Type PER-1 
RECORDER 


Th ate typ multi; a ji 
t-} z recorder ichieve 1 
t printing al } 
r 1 rn tiple - pri r ler 
‘ r ar x a nar©rily mal rm 
t fn ing i A single ligt 
at of light 
4 n i tr pe r 
. b at ] vaiu ‘ 
ti ‘ ad at ar time \ 
ray 1 ine i ba ya wR 
} acr r wi } of the hart 
wher ich light bean 
I . & positior prir | th 
art making a permane r 
rd nh paper which 1 not chen 
cally treated 1 any many? 


THIS IS AN EXAMPLE OF 
A DEVICE ESPECIALLY 
ENGINEERED BY US TO 
OUR CUSTOMERS’ NEEDS. 


Engineering Laborafories, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS 


602-624 EAST FOURTH STREET 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA, U. S. A. 





WORLD-WIDE 































































































SKY'S THE LIMIT 
Continued from page 44 


ne ifs zoing to have to work harder, 


go more places, do more things, and 
do them ill che per 

Some time ago, we made a trip from 
hrist Texas, to Tulsa, Okla 


Corpus ¢ 


homa, on the train The round trip, 
starting trom Tulsa at 11 o'clock at 
night required thirty h burs one Way, 
on account ol the uns schedule, und 
thirty-two hours the other way, a total 
rf SIXtY-two hour T he cost of the 
round trip, not including meals, was 
$40.00, Ipproxin itely Not many 
1avs fter that we made the same 
trip in an auton DiC That trip re 
juired bout thirty hours of elapsed 
me for the round trip Fifteen hours 
1t a stretch is an awful long time to 
Irive nad usua ly uch trips are broken 
ip into two-day (Crips, so that there 
would have been another twenty-fou! 
hours added to that trip, compara 
tively It is, however, possible in an 


niteen hours and 


emergency t 


we have done it a number of times 
[The cost tor driving ipproximately 
500 miles car usually runs 
round $90.00, considering the depre 


cition on the :1utomobile, gas »line, etc 


\ few days ago, we flew to Corpus 
Christi and returned in our Culver, 


re 


which required x hours for the trip 


down and five hours for the trip back, 





eleven hours for the round trip. The 
cost of operating the Culver, all told, 
is about $4.00 per hour, which would 
be a cost of $44.00 for the round trip. 


Therefore, one sees immediately that 
the automobile, ilthough being second 
best tor speed, 1s the most expensive, 
the airplane is the best for speed, and 
very nearly comparable in price, and 
the train 1s slightly the best for price 
but the slowest method, all things con 
sidered If a person’s time is worth 
inything, ther iS worth a great deal 
to him to fly, especially on long trips 
However, it pays on short trips, too 
For example, one day this week we 
were sitting in Tulsa at 10:30 in the 
morning and it became urgently neces- 
sary to get certain material and hold 
1 conference with one of the war 
slants at Wichita, Kansas, a distance 
of 140 miles by air, but 200 miles by 
road. By train it is practically impos 
sible to get there it ill We called on 
the telephone, made arrangements to 
have a luncheon conference, drove out 
to the airport, got in the Culver and 
were having lunch in Wichita at 12:30. 
Note that it takes about half an hour 
to get to the urport here, get the 
clearance, and get up there.) At five 
minutes of 00, we had our material, 
were through with the conference, and 
tarted back, arriving at Tulsa at 3:00 
o’clock and being back in the ofhce 
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before 3:30. A lot of people who wit- 
nessed that trip would not have be- 
lieved it possible had they not seen the 
material which could only have been 
obtained in Wichita. The cost of that 
trip was two hours and ten minutes 
of flying, which would have been ap 
proximately $8.50. The one-way trip 
on the airline is considerably more than 
that, but there is always the work of 
getting priorities, getting a seat, mak 
ing the schedule, etc. 

All of those airplanes with which 
we have had experience in the last few 
years hav e been too expensive to op 
rate, with the exception of the Culver. 
Another airplane which we own is 
powered with a similar engine, but 
because of its considerably slower speed 
actually costs twice as much per mile 
to operate as the Culver does. The 
cost per mile is the item in which most 
people will be interested, and that iS 
inalienably connected with the speed 


and low hor sepow er. 


We know of several airplanes now 
being designed and one that has already 
been built that may be the exact an 
swer to the normal private pilot’s prob- 
lem when the war is over. There is 
one thing that most people will have 
to keep in mind, and that is that it 
probably will never be feasible for 
most people to operate high horsepower 
airplanes no matter what the speed at 
which they operate because such air 
planes have a high first cost, and a 
high operating cost. We think that 
the Culver is somewhat underpowered, 
but would not advocate very much 
more horsepow er for a similar type of 
uirplane for the simple reason that 
it would require more gasoline, more 
weight, and consequently the _per- 
formance would not be improved ap- 
preciably. Many airplanes with which 
we are familiar that have operated in 
the 150-to-450 hp. class, have cost as 
much as five times the cost per hour, 
without in any case increasing the 
speed over 50 cent of what the Culver 
will make. We have talked recently 
with a lot of pilots who feel that they 
would settle off for a peacetime air 
plane that would honestly make around 
150 miles per hour. If such an air- 
plane could be designed that would be 
two-place, and would use, let’s say, 
the Franklin 120 hp. engine, using a 
constant-speed adjustable propeller so 
as to give good take-off, then we be- 
lieve there would really be a demand 
for such a machine. Culver has really 
shown what could be done with a little 
bit of horsepower, and a little patience 
in streamlining. After talking with 
Al Mooney, Chief Engineer at Culver, 
we know that it wouldn’t be difficult 
for him to make further improve- 
ments, which, together with additional 





AIR SERVICE COMMAND 
(Continued from page 37) 
plane. In addition, about fifty man- 
hours are required to put each plane 

back into flying condition. 
Because airplanes and parts weigh 
only about a third as much as other 


cargo, a ship cannot be loaded entirely 
with planes—the ship would not go 
deep enough in the water. Many of 
our stripped-down planes are now be- 
ing taken across on tankers, which 
have been fitted with a wooden deck 
built about four feet above the steel 
flat top. 

Lend-Lease planes destined for Latin 
America, and most of them are train- 
ers, are flown by the Air Transport 
Command from the factories to San 
Antonio, Texas, where the Air Service 
Command takes over. ASC workers 
paint them with the insignia of the 
country to which they are consigned, 
give them a final check-up and make 
necessary changes, and then turn them 
over to accredited representatives of 
the country of destination, who then 
arrange for personnel to fly them away. 
ASC furnishes these pilots detailed in- 
structions on the planes, the ferry 
route, terrain and weather conditions, 
and other necessary data. The ASC 
also provides spare parts, if they are 
needed, and maintenance at stops along 
the way from San Antonio as far as 
Guatemala. From there the AAF’s 
Sixth Air Force takes over as far as 
Panama. The San Antonio depot has 
cleared more than 1,500 Lend-Lease 
planes to other countries to the South, 
but fewer than one per cent have been 
lost. Recently one of these, bound for 
Brazil, crashed in a jungle near Vera 
Cruz. An ASC crew, sent to the 
scene, used boat, oxen and truck to 
salvage the plane. 

An air express service is also op 
erated by the ASC. It is called the 
39th Air Freight Wing, and it han 
dles all ASC freight as well as air ship 
ments for all War Department agencies 
within continental United States. Ait 
freight terminals at 117 points along 
the Army’s 50,000-mile air transport 
system in the U. S. are operated by 
the 39th, which loads all of the air 
cargo planes flown by the Air Trans- 
port Command and prepares routings 
and handles millions of pounds of ait 
freight monthly. 





horsepower, should make it do about 
what most people would want it to do 
and still have the stability and safety 
required. As a matter of fact, a lot 
of times we would just as soon commit 
suicide after considering all the prob- 
lems and difficulties imposed by the 
war, but we are just sticking around 
to see what kind of new airplanes will 
be developed out of this business. 
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This chart shows the signals for the four primary and four combination wind directions 


which guide pilots on take-offs and landings. 


The spheres with vertical bars are 


yellow (for east) and the horizontal barred spheres are red (for west). 


Effective Signal System 
Gor Irregular Fields 


ye Beechcraft factory at 
Wichita, Kansas, is flanked by 
two runways. Airplanes on the end 
of one runway are invisible to the 
pilots of the airplanes at the end of 
the other runway. Field visibility is 
also somewhat hampered by the fact 
that a low ridge runs down the middle 
of the field. This ridge provides ex- 
cellent field drainage conditions, but 
may conceal one airplane from the 
pilot of another. In order to eliminate 
take-off and landing accidents caused 
by these special conditions, a set of 
signals was devised by the Corporation. 
These signals are flown from a special 
yardarm mast located on top of the 
factory buildings and are visible to che 
pilot of an airplane at any position on 
the field or in the air anywhere within 
three miles of the plant. 

An attempt was made to rationalize 
the signals so they would be remem- 
bered easily so that confusion would 
not result from a misinterpretation of 
ny signal. 

There are four runways, and land- 
ings can be made in any one of eight 
directions corresponding to the pri- 
mary points of the compass. Four 
primary signals and four combinations 
of two each of the primary signals 
take care of these eight landing direc- 
tions. Each signal is eight feet in di- 
ameter and is easily interpreted from a 
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By J. P. GATY 


distance of several miles. Landings 
and take-offs are made in the direction 
indicated by the signal which is being 
flown at the time. 

The rationalization of these signals 
is as follows: 

1. The signal to land north is a 
white cone flown with its point up- 
ward. This signal corresponds with 
the north point of the compass on any 
compass rose, and the white color is 
symbolic of the snow and the cold 
climate found in the northern regions. 


2. The signal to land south is a 
black cone flown point downward. 
This obviously is the antithesis of the 
signal for north. 

3. The signal to land east is a yel- 
low sphere which is symbolic of the 
rising sun. In the morning, the sun 
ordinarily comes up in a clear atmos- 
phere and therefore is yellow in color 
on the eastern horizon. 

4. The signal to land west is a red 
sphere which symbolizes the setting 
sun sinking in the haze created by the 
atmospheric moisture which it has 
drawn from the earth during the day. 


These four primary signals can be 
combined to form the other four land- 
ing directions. For instance, the signal 
to land northeast would be the white 
cone with its point upward flown 
above the yellow sphere; the signal to 


Here’s an idea gained 
from Beechcraft which 


will be of value to others 


operating planes off air- 


ports with terrain irreg- 
ularities and crowded 


installations. 


land southwest would be the black cone 
flown point downward above the red 
sphere. 

The signals are made of canvas with 
wooden hoops inserted to give them 
the necessary shape. A steel cable with 
attachment hook at each end runs 
from top to bottom through each sig- 
nal so that they can easily be attached 
to the hoists. They are collapsible and 
are simply folded up and stored in a 
rack when not in use. The field man- 
ager is responsible for the operation of 
the system of signals. 


This photograph offers a study of com- 

parison and perspective as the cone and 

sphere hang above the Beechcraft fac- 
tory roof. 
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treamlined Symphony 


he Airacobra, the 
sel] ret or 
a eee By ESTHER H. FORBES 
two chief charac 
ind speed. To 
icrincing other 
they stream 


ines of a racer, 





r possible. In 

Bell production 

ved speed in the 
racobras by stream 


hout the com 


ine, the liquid 
was placed be 
er being trans 


through a ten 


toot drive I h 5 made Pp ssible 


the installation ! 7 millimeter can 
non in the 10 oO I plane hiring 
through the propeller hub, two .5( 
< libre machine guns ilso in the nose, 
ind two .3 bre machine guns on 
ime time it pel 
tricycle landing 


Te landing ind 


Many Conveyors Used 


To streamline production, the flow 
of materials planned so that stock 
would I s little and as smoothly 
1S possible en rout rom first tooling 
o final assembly rts move direct 
rom one station to the next, and 
lines and con 
unusual extent 

any 
ll the parts of 
the tail sec 
ry in Buffalo, 
rtiss during th 
1 parts plant, 
teen miles away 
s the assembly plant. 
the Niagara Fron 

Divisi 


(Compact 1s the first adjective to de 


Bell 

cribe the two factories, and clean is Crowding first five final assembly lines of 
Bell factory, these Airacobras merge into 
one faster-moving line going in opposite 
er directions, for final touches. Wings go on 
out creating th slightest confusion in a seventh line. Note neatness in un- 
umong the workers The men and obstructed aisles. 


the second. Everywhere machines and 


jigs have been crowded together with 


With Airacobras, streamlining means high efficiency 
in the factory as well as in the air. The Bell Aircraft 
Company has accomplished much in eliminating 
waste and drag in manufacturing by unique produc- 
tion methods, utilizing mechanical conveyors 


wherever possible. 
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women janitors keep the plants well 
swept at all times, and other women 
even take vacuum cleaners to the 
planes on the assembly lines. 

In its Niagara Falls plant Bell in- 

led one of the first pow ered assem- 
ly line systems in the country. To- 
day there are seven of these lines, 
iterally packed together. Most of the 
work is done on the first five, which 
ire a little shorter and move more 
slowly than the other two. As the 
planes reach the end of these lines, 
hey are taken off and sent back on 
the sixth line, where odd jobs which 
ere missed on the way down are 
finished. 

During all this time, however, the 
planes have been without wings in 
order that the assembly lines could be 
is near together as possible. Finally, 
like graduating fighter pilots, they 
receive their wings on the last lap as 
they move down again and out of the 


factory on the seventh line. 


Mechanized Wing-Assembly Line 


Adapting the same production 
methods for building wings, Bell has 
introduced five more parallel lines into 
the Buffalo plant—the only mechan 
zed wing-assembly lines in the coun- 
try. Here, too, the most is made of 
every square inch of space. The jigs 
ire attached to the lines so that the 
wings move lengthwise, and the lines 


ire placed close together 


All the wings are started on the 
first line, a nucleus of the leading edge, 
main beam and spindle bearing being 
formed there. Then they are removed 
to one of the other four lines, moving 
in the opposite direction, two of which 
are for left wings and two for right 
wings. As the wings are built from the 
leading edge up, benches first of one 
level and then of a higher level are 
set up along the lines for the workers 
to stand on after the center section 
and trailing edge have been added. 


The lines are used both for fabrica 
tion and for assembly. In spite of the 
mechanization of the wing assembly, 
the wings are not mass-produced but 
rather custom built. In fact, Bell 
makes its wings much as a tailor makes 
a suit. The engineering is taking the 
measurements and making the pattern; 
the work in the shop, where the parts 
are cut, shaped and tooled, is the cut 
ting; and the assembly is the sewing. 
Or perhaps the work may be compared 
even better to dressmaking, for 85 
per cent of the workers on the wing 


assembly are women. 


Just a suit or dress still has much 
work to be done on it after the first 
basting, so the wing parts still have 
more work to be done on them in the 
assembly room. As at a fitting where 
the length of the sleeves and the loca 
tion of the buttonholes are marked 
off, so here the parts are fitted to the 
wing and the rivet holes marked off 


and drilled. Then they are disassem- 
bled, dimpled, chromated and in 
spected. Finally they are reassembled 
and the actual riveting done, like the 
final stitching on a suit. 

The newest of Bell’s mechanized in 
novations is an ingenous conveyor sys- 
tem, which takes parts of almost any 
size through a complete. paint job. 
The parts arrive at the paint shop just 
as they leave the machines—with dirt, 
grease and metal filings clinging to 
them. The girls who man this de 
partment attach the parts by hooks to 
large racks and place them on a pow 
ered conveyor. From there on the 
work is all mechanical. 

The first conveyor puts the parts 
in succession into a de-greasing tank, 
two clear water rinses, a chromic acid 
dip, and another clear water rinse, 
and then drops the racks onto another 
conveyor. The second line takes the 
racks through a drying station and in 
turn hands them on to a third con 
veyor. This last line carries the parts 
down into a large tub of zinc chromate 
paint, which is automatically stirred 
before each dipping; brings them up 
and out again into another drying 
station; and finally deposits them on 
i truck Ww hich is W aiting to carry them 
off to subassembly stations. 


No Congestion in Aisles 


Both of the Niagara Frontier plants 
make great use, too, of overhead con 


Wings for Airacobra are tailor made with both fabrication and assembly being done on the nation’s only mechanized as- 
sembly line for wings. Grids between platforms serve both as guard rails and as convenient parts racks. All electric and 
air-operated tools are suspended from automatic reels, remaining at whatever height released. Cabinets at end of each 
station hold all other necessary tools. 
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Be Aircraft Photo 
Fuselage for P-39 can be turned on its side, while moving down assembly line, to facilitate 
work Assembly starts with the fuselage, then nose and next tail, with wings attached 


last to conserve space 


tion in the uisles 
In Buffalo there re two such con 
tion ind inother 


ror issembly At th Niagara Falls 


da »>ac ymplete ove! 
id conveyor system for supplying 
the assembly ne vith parts, there 
ire a number of mechanized hoists for 
moving large subassembli The en 
nes, for instance are carried to the 


nstalled into the 


1 very delic ite Op 


eration, which 1 st be performed at 
] | 
in e€ariv stave or tne assembly, con 
| 1 
rarv to the usua procedure because 
| 
of the location of the engine in the 


middle ot the plan 


For the acetylene welding in the 
parts plant, Bell pipes in the gases from 
in outside Storage tank. This does away 
with the necessity of having to bring 
in new tanks through the plant all 
the time and has the added advantage 
of keeping the high pressures main 
tained on the gases outside of the 
plant. As a safety measure, the acey 
lene pipes are painted red, the oxygen 
pipes green, and the hydrogen pipes 


yellow 

Another way in which the company 
has helped to keep the aisles clear, and 
ilso to save time and manpower, is by 
installing mechanized letter carriers 
in both plants. These are pneumatic 
chutes, much like those used in depart 
ment stores, which carry orders and 
sometimes even small parts from one 
department to another in cylindrical 
boxes about a foot long. To avert 
trafhe jams during changes of shifts 
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ind lunch hours, there is an under 
ground tunnel in the Niagara Falls 
plant so that the workers can go di 
rectly from their own departments to 
the parking lots or the cafeteria. 

Just as the aircraft engineers are 
continually introducing improvements 
into the Airacobra, so other engineers 
ire continually introducing new time- 
saving machinery into the plants. 

\ pantograph machine, for example, 
was developed several years ago by 
Bell engineers for cutting and drill- 
ing metal parts. Fundamentally it con 
sists of two blades which move parallel 
to each other, one tracing the pattern 
from a templet and routing the other 
which actually cuts the parts. In ad- 
dition, there are two drills, one at 
each end of the pantograph table. The 
great advantage of the machine lies 
in the fact that it not only can cut 
several layers of parts but can also 
perform a variety of operations at one 
time. Moreover, it can be kept in con- 
stant use, the workers loading it with 
templets and parts at one end while 
the machine is in operation at the 
other. 

Another famous time-saver intro- 
duced by the company is the Farnham 
milling machine, especially designed 
according to Bell specifications, for 
machining wing spars. A more recent 
innovation is a friction cutting ma- 
chine which cuts not with a sharp edge 
but with heat, allowing the workers 
to cut heavier metals and to do more 
operations. 

Among the hydraulic presses for 
shaping parts is one large 5,000-ton 








press, operated entirely by women. In 
perpetual motion it is fed by four 
tables, sometimes stamping out as 
many as ten parts at once. There are 
six girls to a table and two to operate 
the machine. The tables move into 
position in front of the press on rails, 
the girls standing on a kind of running 
board and moving with the tables so 
that they can start unloading one set 
of parts and reloading another as soon 
as possible after they have come out of 
the press. Incidentally, Bell has a 
plaster department for making its own 
dies. 

To simplify the work throughout 
both plants, Bell uses the lofting sys- 
tem, whereby a full-scale model of 
each part is made for the employes to 
work from rather than from a blue- 
print. The only people in the company 
who have to read blueprints, therefore, 
are the inspectors, and even some of 
them work with metal templets in- 
stead. 

In the offices as well as in the plants 
there is a minimum of waste and drag. 
Everywhere one gets the impression of 
quiet efhciency, for production at Bell, 
like the Airacobra which it builds, is 
streamlined. 





More Airplanes, 
Less Manpower 


As examples of efficient labor 
utilization, the Aircraft War 
Production Council cites these 
numbers of 
build 


statistics on the 
craftsmen 
three types of airplanes now in 
combat all over the world: 

1. An Attack 
every 100 men required in 
October, 1940, only nine 
were required in July, 
1943. 

2. A Fast Interceptor — For 
every 100 men required in 


necessary to 


Bomber—For 


October, 1940, only five 
were required in July, 
1943. 


A Medium Bomber — For 
every 100 men required in 


~ 


October, 1940, only ten 
were required in July, 
1943. 


Other models show a similar 
trend toward increased output 
for manpower, although no con- 
stant ratio of increase can be 
established among the various 
types of airplanes due to design 
and equipment changes tailored 
to each individual fighter or 
bomber, the Council added. 
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The Lady and the Tigers, by Olga S 
} reenlaw, published by E. P. Dutton & ( 
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ihe wil I ¢ t Major ¢ eral Clai 
uu f staff fhe wanted, ap 
y » fla the ales t he Flying 
t " woma ingle I 
f al : ige-podge build-up 
f of told at t xpense of ‘ 
( “ lived 
y [The Navy Has Wings, by Fletcher 
ratt, published by Harper ¢ Brothers, 49 
ust 33rd Street, New York, N. Y., price 
Written by Fletcher Pratt, a famous naval 
xpert, this book enc ym passes the complete 
ry of the naval air service from selection 
1 examinat of the prospective naval flyer, 
ugh pre-flight training, flight training, 
ecialized training squadrons into actual 
mbat 
While the book is predominantly concerned 
with the naval flyer—his training, ability, and 
ynal thoughts and life, the various phases 
f the Naval Air Arm are reviewed The 
hter-than-air craft, their development, pur 
se and uses, land bases and carriers all re 
: ive attention Pratt explains the inter 
pendenc« of the air arn ind t fleet and 


eir operations together 
In addition to the numerous personalized 
ries, the book is illustrated with thirty-four 


ficial Navy photographs 
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Field of Action of Aircraft, by W. W. 
Smith, published by Jardur Import Co., 874 
Broadway, New York City, price $1.50. 

This booklet is based on the discovery of a 
new method of solving all radius of action 
problems, so simple in application, that under 
any given set of conditions a determination 
can be made for all directions of flight from 
the base in a few minutes. This total determi 
nation is called the “Field of Action.” 

The matter is presented in logical order and 
clear, concise form. Pilots and navigators will 
find that the principles involved are easily 
grasped and can also undoubtedly be applied 
to many problems in addition to those given. 

The booklet contains sixty-four pages, is 
profusely illustrated, and has a flexible strong 


paper cover for easy Carrying 


Hurricanes: Their Nature and His- 
tory, by Ivan Ray Tannebill, published by 


Princeton University Pre Princeton, N. ] 
pri e $3.50. 

This book contains in brief form all the in 
formation known about hurricanes, particular 
ly in the West Indies, United States, the Gulf 
of Mexico and Caribbean Sea. Written i 


popular form, 


who may run the risk of hurricanes I 


reader may discover the nature of a tropical 
I 


t is intended for all persons 


: : : 

cyclone, then a historical account of reference 
1 

to every hurricane known to have visited ¢ 

aos 


locality in which he may be interested 


America’s Fighting Planes in Action, 
by Reed Kinert, published by The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, pri 
$2.50. 

This book, written and illustrated by Reed 
Kinert, contains dramatic drawings, many 
full color, with accompanying texts of the 
characteristics and use of all American military 


planes in action today 
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COMMERCIAL and PRIVATE PILOTS: 
New “Aeronautical Training” fully 
‘overs new multiple choice examina- 
tions, with drift off-course and alternate 
airport problems plotted and solution 
given Commercial examinations are 
shown in separate section of the book 
Navigation, Meteorology, Aircraft, En- 
gines and CAR covered. Just published 

12th edition only $3.00 postpaid, or 
C.0.D 


RADIO and INSTRUMENT FLYING: 
by Charles A. Zweng, Instructor, U. S 
Air Corps. New 1943 Edition covering 
new important material. Written espe- 
ially to prepare the pilot for govern- 
ment examination for “instrument 
rating.”” Radio-Telephone Permit in- 
cluded with Meteorology, Radio-Orienta- 
tion, let-down, off-course and alternate 
airport problems. Only $4.00, postpaid. 
A. & E. MECHANICS RATING: Aijir- 
plane and Engine Mechanics—Can you 
pass your written test? Send for new 
quiz book covering Airplanes, Engines, 
and Mechancs’ Civil Air Regulations 
156 pages, fully illustrated, with new 
multiple choiee examination questions. 
Only $3.00, postpaid or C.0.D 
FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: A new quiz 
text covering the scope of the new mul- 
tiple choice examination for flight in- 
structor rating. Illustrated with dia- 
grams. $3.00, postpaid, or C.O.D. 
GROUND INSTRUCTOR: Written for 
the student preparing for “‘“Ground In- 





FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR 


new and different book—a must for every 
Flight 
student. Printed with the new easy-to-read type 
and with all flight maneuvers fully illustrated 
This 


“series 


book shows the new “series of turns” and 


; 
methods of flight instruction with explanations of 
flight 
advanced training 


Other new features include flight examiners 
and methods of grading. A new section covers in- 
formation concerning Load Factors 
instructor's examinations ‘“‘multiple choice” are 
‘overed 
“Radio & Instrument Flying,”’ Etc. bound 


in blue leatherette with g 
postpaid or C.0O.D 


OTHER OUTSTANDING AVIATION BOOKS 


PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE 
12021 Ventura Boulevard 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Instructor, and a book needed by every 


Ps 


of eights” Here will be found standar« 


maneuvers If primary intermediate and 


Typical flight 


in the last section. 480 pages handsomely 
iid letters Price 


structor Ratings Excellent for cla 
work. Covers Navigation, Meteorology, 
Aircraft and Theory of Flight, Engin 
and Civil Air Regulations. 1943 Edition. 
$3.00 postpaid or C.O.D. 


GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING: 
Contains “Multiple Choice’’ examina- 
tions on Navigation, Meteorology, Air- 
craft and Theory of Flight, Engines 
and CAR. Nomenclature and aviatior 
dictionary in back of book It's new 
and different. Something you cannot 
afford to be without. $3.00 postpaid 
Or it may be purchased in combinatior 
with “Ground Instructor” for $5.00 


NAVIGATION PLOTTER: (Dept. of 
Commerce type) is necessary for a! 
problems involving drift, let-down and 
off-course, including alternate airport 
problems May be used when taking 
examination. Complete with large 
leatherette Navigation Note Book and 
instructions, only $4.00 postpaid 


AIR NAVIGATION (Gold Medal Eii- 
tion) includes meteorology just pub 
lished, $3.50. 


METEOROLOGY: New edition for pi- 
lots by Lieut. Commander Halpine 
$2.75 postpaid or C.O.D. 
SIMPLIFIED CELESTIAL NAVIGA- 
TION by P. V. H. Weems and E. A 
Link, Jr. $3.00 postpaid 


NEW DALTON NAVIGATION COM- 
PUTER (Type E-6B), $10.00 
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Executives Report to 
Washington as Aircraft 
Production Levels Off 
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Martin Develops Rubber- 
Like Plastic of Vinyl Type 
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Army Contracts for Large 
Numbers of Waco Gliders 


Coast Reports Decline in Employment; Only 20,000 
of 150,000 New Hires Stay on Job After Training 




































\ ‘ terences ind urvevs < { ucd Council. Of these, $7 per cent are in engineer 
to seek solutions to West Coast manpower ing, 24.3 per cent tooling, 23.2 per cent im 
uge problems, Pacific Coast aircraft plants spection, 17.1 per cent plant and 15.8 per 
last month reported a decline of 2.7 per cent cent administration 
n total employes between July and August The Council, concluding an extensive study 
und «their combined working §torce was ot the problems, has recommended government 
workers short of scheduled operati action to (1) provide an effective method of 
, 
months i M yreover, ot LOU UU” stopping tCurnover und equiring employes 
work hired durin he fir x } t remain on the job, and 2 provide group d y 
1943 wmiv 20.00% taved on, whi the ferment by Selective Service to key 
disappeared n the perplexin w Pending government action to clarify the mat 
plagui I ( i power situation, the Council has recommended 
the following immediat remedial s f l 
\ itt prod ha ised . 
increased out-of-state iring 2 ideg 
i rej : 1 t 4,2¢ i ! \ 
. provision of payment for transportats 
“ nce Ja 1940 But em \ : 
workers from surpus labor are to critica 
" eased ) p cer I rate of , ‘ 
labor areas, guarantee t ade it i 
# | 
ism ull ce caciy ‘ 
, . ' ing for immigrant workers, + co-operat 
1 I hedules tor « < t i ; 
\ . f government am educational aut! iti 
i ] +e pa ularly 1 Ww Da I 
stimulate maximum employment of yout 
" v ! du ! ’ 1 . 
sixteen ¢t eighteen years d > entorceme! 
S Serv blanke t ot WMC Availability Certificate procedure 
i d expec i ik t restrain labor turnover ¢ beraliza 
( pla 8 work t tior yf Selective Service determents ot key 
] +4 1) \ rate War Prod i me 
. 
about $1 for CG-4A’s, ¢ kE ds O f 
Buick Expands Output o 
il Al aft, | i ceived a §$ ° ° 
Pye oa SA onl Pratt & Whitney Engines 
Vi ( pany 1 1a ' , , 
Production of 1,200-h.p. Prate & Whitn 
Cc 4A r 
urcraft engines by e Buick Motor Divisi 
will be increased b 6 per cent during tl la 
9 e juarter of 1943 Schedules call tor a volun 
NAA’s Kansas Plant Builds coe thave Gnus tanger then then of the 9: 
. 
More Medium Bombers Than first qua 
Any Other Fact in U.S 
my ee Convair Discontinues 
Modification O i 
The K . Pak 2 - odification Operation 
Aviation produced more medium  @f Texas Plant 
t i + i ny « pla c 
l. H LD Kindel be preside The Fort Worth divisior f Consolidated 
pa " i d recently e pla Vultee Aircraft Corporation has discontinued 
i ft r i nany airpla Ma modification of B-24 Liberator bombers 1 
i] f 1943 as it did f € same order to meet accelerated bomber and transport 
{ t 4 ind Dece b Kindelbe vc production schedules, Division Manager Georg 
cipa il 143 produc will J. Newman announced recently. Modificati 
urry " 5 ath 1942 produc of Liberators produced at Fort Worth wil 
| Modifica ( " dihed and be done at Louisville, Ky.. and Tucson, Ari 
\ ’ is many B-25s a The Fort Worth plant has met or exceeded it 
i ua y t all ypes t nilitary a production schedules each month for the past 
in " { la ally in e€ cour vy a tew year, while modifying almost 1,000 Liberators 
years ag Although the Center now employs Newman stated, but increased productio 
iny persons as the entire NAA organiza juotas made discontinuance tf modificat 
ploy 1 tour years age plant personnel necessary 
A ive to be increased by 5,000 this year, 
ind the plant will ire 14,000 persons to gain Ss . f 
ot ais sana denenasaade eainies to Annual SAE Aircraft 


ues, Kindelberger added 


100,000th “Wasp” Delivered 
by Pratt & Whitney 
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Meeting Held in Los Angeles 


The SAE’s Annual National Aircraft Ex: 
gineering and Production meeting was hek 
September 30-October 2 at the Biltmore Hot 


in Los Angeles as one of a series of wartime 


engineering conferences on production 
motorized military equipment The conte! 
ences, sponsored by the SAE and its tour 


Pacific Coast sections in co-operation wit 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, A 
Transport Associated, and National Aircraft 
War Production Council, included discussio 
of field maintenance, aircraft propellers ar 


d aircrat 


engines, power plants, accessories at 
production Harry Woodhead, president 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. at Sar 
Diego, presided at the general session. Chair 
man of the various group meetings included 
Reagan Stunkel, Lockheed Aircratt Corp 
Burbank; A. L. Klein, Douglas Aircraft ( 
Santa Monica; T. F. Bergmann, Wright Aer 
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Brewster Develops Plastic 
Drill Jigs, Press Molds 


New Plywood Plant 
Ex-Servicemen Being Hired 
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WMC Urges Increase in 
Training at War Plants 
i t War Many 


Mexican Air Routes 
Doubled, Traffic Expanded 
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Economic Problems of 
Aircraft Industry Are 
Tackled by Aero Chamber 
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Martin Develops Lightweight 
Plastic Flooring for Planes 
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Engineering Staff of 
Hamilton Standard Reset 


Hamilton Standard Propellers, a division cf 


United Aircraft Corporation, reorganized its 





ng staff to handle the introduction of 
ew propeller deve opments and models into 


’ ' 
ted and gReneral pr »duction it Was recently 


int inced In addition it will utilize added 

Tacilit made a\ uilable by tl recently ? 

pleted test house office and ten porary ofhc« 
iding Five assistant engineers were pr 
ted under the new setup. Edwin D. Eator 
care idministrative engineer Murray (¢ 

Beebe, chiet development engineer; Thomas B 

Rhine chiet production engineer; Glenn T 

Lan chief experin ul §=enginec 1 

( M. Kearns, ] t ea eng 

( | B. ¢ wel tor ject engir 


y manager 


Ryan Heads Aircraft 
War Production Council 


lr. Claude Ryas 
ident ot Ryas Aer 





nautical (¢ ympany ist 
rm as clected p 
ide t Aircrat 
War I j ion ¢ 
cil, I j eding La 
Motte ( u i 
mar board 
di t Nort I 
Aircraft. ¢ rtlandt § 
Gros ¢ le f Ve 
Aircrat Corporat 
was elected ce p 
dent of the Counc 
Aircraft War Prod 

( unci membe 


Bell Leads East Coast 
Aircraft Production Council 


Lawrence D. Bell, president of Bell Aircraft 


tly elected president ctf 


Wa J I en t Fa ld | 
Airplane Corporatio: Other East ( is 
Coun wtheers elected were L. C. Goad, vice 


lent of General Motors Corp., and ger 

to GM Fasters Aircratt D 
e president; Ken Ellington, secretary 
und Francis 7 Boyd, assistant treasurer ( 


Engineers Meet in Dallas 


Process enginec for various aircraft con 
| Dallas, Fort Wortt Kansas City, 
Louisville, St. Louis and Nashville met for a 
thr day conference in Dallas during Septen 
ber R B Jackson, process 
Nort American Aviation in Dallas, was 


irg< ft arrangements for the conterence 


engineer witi 


Schools Draw 1,500 
Workers from Boeing 
Boeing Aircratt Company recently lost the 
rity of 1,500 students and teachers who 


worked during the summer n building 


Flying Fortresses Last June Boeing offered 

vacation jobs at regular factory wages to boys 

sixteen vears Of age or more and girls seventeen 

und up. For their summer’s work the majority 
ed over $500 apiece 
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AIRLINES 


Use of Flying Schools’ 
Pilots for Feeder Lines 
Proposed in Southeast 


( \ y 
S Exy 
at N 
inta-M [ 
\ | Sava 
" S S Jack 
S { New Orlea 
| | lia 
\ \ | \r Ww 
\Al LD ! 
r H. IT. Dobt 
\ ( I / 
Air Pick-up Surveyed 
for Possible Expansion 
\ 5 | lied 
Airlines Plan Service 
to 3,000 American Cities 
| ; ; 
y_ the si 
. \ | ( 
i } » 
\ } ! | ! 


passenger ¢ 


New Routes Sought 
By Many Airlines 


BRANIFF AIRWAYS, INC., has applied 

! w international routes totalling 19,719 
ind linking Mid-American cities it now 

with 1 e European capitals ind eight 

Sout American centers Che application fol 
“ Branifl recently-concluded financing 
pr creating a total capital and surplus 
t illi dollars The new in 
ational rout would extend from l 


Houston to Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro 
1 Merida, Balboa, Bogota Guayaquil, Lima, 
La Paz and Asuncion 2) Houston to Balboa 
» Havana Kingston San Juan, Port of 


S Maracai und Barranquilla, and } 
Da t Europe via Atlanta, Charleston 
Han Bermuda Azores, Lisbon, and 
Madrid, wit service to Rome extending tron 
Madrid througl Barcelona, Marseille ind 
Geer ind ervice to Stockholm witl i 
" ng London from Paris) via Paris 
) ( 1 and Oslo. Braniff recently 
ia ipplica if : x s » New 
es ( i i D 
CHICAGO AND SOUTHERN AIR LINES 
" pplied t t Civi Acronaut Board 
Kt } facilits nineteen 1s 
i New ) ippiled f lud 
vO A n M ip | St Paul and 
( } " j t wee! Cl i 1 ! 
1) " t ween Kansas ¢ y M 
Jack ’ Fla ind a : 
‘ Memp ind ¢ 1 
Applicat t perate trunk-line ser‘ t 


ty ve cities fr coast was made by 
TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR 
IN¢ | pia tor ad velop ent links ninety 


t i m coast 


WESTERN AIR LINES has applied tor a 


t link major West Coast cities wit! 
\ ra Alaska, via Ketchikan and Juneau 
Seattle, Po i and San Francisc West« 
y wa granted air Pp ute fro 
l \ “ Sat I i 4 s“ . and if ther 
Pp fil wi CAB 1 ex 1S10 
f San Fra Seattl 
S i t ics in New York 
New Jersey, P yivania, Virginia, Connecti 


it, Massachusett Rhode Island, Ohio, Mich 
gar Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Indiana 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Mar 


yland, Tennessee 
1 


Alabama, Louisiana, North and South Carolina, 
Florida and Georgia, has been ppl d tor by 
PENNSYLVANIA -CENTRAL AIR LINES 
Direct fl ts betwee major cities in each 

with I ther cities in inter 


An ap tion filed by UNITED AIR LINES 


Ked tor a new ur route fro Chicago t 
Ld Newark-New York, » non-stop 
g f Chicago Detroit and from 
D Newark-New York, and non-stoy 
tlig f ( cag t Det " with s 'e 





COMPANY 


MATSON NAVIGATION 
has filed to operate four air transport services 
from Seattle, Portland, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles to Hawaii over its steamship routes 


this area 


TWA Award Winners 


Winners of the sixth annual Transcontinent 
al & Western Air, Inc., 
photo competition have been innounced as 
follows: Magazine division—Max Karant (Fl) 
ing), I J. Foley American Aviation), Selig 
Altschul Barron's newspaper—Robert § 
Ball (Detroit News Scholar Bangs (Lo 
Angeles Examiner), R. M. Cleveland (N. Y 
newspapers of less than 100,000 cir 
culation Alexander McSurely (Dayton 
Ohio, Journal-Herald), Nick Moser (Reading, 
Pa., Eagle-Times), Helen Waterhouse (Akron 
Ohio, Beacon-Journal photographic—Wil 
liam W. Dyviniak (Buffalo Cowrier-Express 
W I Loeber (Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
Robert Seelig (N. Y. Neu 


aviation writing and 


Times); 


Air Express Gains Cited 


Commercial air express passed its sixteent! 
year this September with a growth trom 17,00¢ 
shipments in 1928 to more than 1,405,000 in 
1942, Ben I 
superintendent of air mail, express and freight 


stated recently 


Sherwood, American Airline 


During August, American 


Airlines increased express poundage by ¢ 
per cent, air mail by 92.1 per nt, and aver 
ige payload by 13.8 per cent over August 
1942. Commercial airlines’ gross revenues fron 


lar mark 


ur express exceeded the million-do 


for the first time in April, Sherwood added 


AIRLINE PERSONALS 


J. FRANCIS REILLY, formerly Civil Aeré 
nautics Board Examiner, has been appointed 
executive assistant to CAB Chairman I! 
Welch Pogue, succeeding ROBERT B. BIAS 
who resigned recently H. DANFORTH 
STARR has been appointed assistant to the 
president of Northeast Airlines, Inc., in charg 
of postwar planning. Starr was formerly asso 
ciated with the National Aviation Corporatior 
and the Federal Reserve Bank RAY W 
WELLS, Eastern Division chief pilot for Trans 
Continental & Western Air, 


| ' 
of the newly created 


Inc : has been 
named superintendent 
Midwest Division of TWA in Kansas City 

RUSSELL J. SMITH, former systen 
reservations manager for Western Air Lines 
has been appointed superintendent of passenger 
Burbank, 


resigned to join Mid 


service for Western at succeeding 
HUGH COBURN, wl 
Continent Air Lines as general trafhe manager 
in Kansas City WILLIAM KERRIGAN 
formerly manager of passenger service in Salt 
Lake City, will assist Smit ALLISON 
M. BERRY, formerly manager of the trading 
department of Robert Garrett & Sons who 
when he joined Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
navigation school last November, had never 
been in a plane, is now a flight instructor f 

Army officers and Air Transport Command 
personnel in navigation at PCA’s school 

R. A. MERKLE, assistant district trafhe mar 

ager of United Air Lines in New York, ha 
been appointed district trafhc manager of Co 
lonial Airlines in New York Merkle is co 
author with C. E. HALL of a book on air 
transportation entitled, “The Sky’s The Limit 

recently published by Funk and Wagnalls 


Company 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
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NeW PRODUCTS 


Resonance Meter for Airport Use 


\ new resonance meter known as type MW-60, has been developed 
e Erco Radio Laboratories, Inc., Hempstead, N. Y 


The indicator was designed to determine resonance in oscillators 





, and is available 


standing wave ratios, transmussion lines, antenna sys 
tank circuits 


cially recommended by Erco for use in field and laboratory in 


transmitters, 


coupling devices and modulation indication. It is 


uring transmitting ¢€ juipme nt on absolute altimeters blind land 
markers, glide path markers, airport traffic control, weather teletyp« 


1 broadcast relay circuits 


Portable Spark Plug Testing Unit 


Developed by the Airplane Manufacturing and Supply Corporation 


1 portable spark plug testing unit to test and overhaul BG, Aero, 


1ix and \ ( aircraft spark plugs in the field or shop The 
| 


including tools, weighs eighty-four pounds and is twenty-six 


" 1 1 1 
s wide, twelve inches deep, ind nineteen inches high It is oper ated 


— 
i c-¢ ghth I Pp electric motor, has i hand crank for use when 
' 
V power is unavailable, and a hand pressure test bomb to suppk 
t C02 supply. It also has a point setter electrode adjuster 


New Thickness Planer 


\ new twelve-inch by four-inch thickness planer has been produced 


Boice-Crane Co., Toledo, Ohio. It is designed to plane the 


plintery” varieties of woods down to veneer-like thickness, 

finish without sanding, and using stock as short as six and 

lf inches. Bench or floor type models can be had in a choice 

di to cutterhead, V-belt electric motor drive, or drive 
reshatt i gasoline engine 


Lightweight Solenoid by Adel 


gi ice a new solenoid operated fluid shut-off valve 
weigl ynly 6.96 ounce The new valve was designed for the 
f ant ing fluid flow to various critical parts of th« 

I 1 | } 1 i rt pr »pellers windshields 


bombardier windows, carburetors and pilot tubes, or in systems such 
as heater fuel or oil dilution control, lavatory and drinking water 
control in commercial planes. The valve has a Dural body, is equipped 
with standard AN 3102-8S-1P receptacle and may be had in port 
sizes for one-eighth-inch pipe threads or one-fourth-inch tube fittings 
Installation may be planned for any operating position. Current .25 
amps., 24 volts De Units are available for working pressures of fitt 


psi and 250 psi. 


New Line of Standard Thread Cutters 


speed delivery und simplify ordering ot n ultiple thread 
Detroit Tap and Tool Co., of Detroit, Mich., ha 
developed a line of standardized thread milling cutters The blanks 
in stock at Detroit 


ready for finish grinding of threads 


Designed to 
milling cutters, 
ire carried Tap, finish machined and heat treated 
They will continue to carry th 
special size thread milling cucters which cannot be met with the new 
“standard blanks 





AERO-GLAS 


A complete line of high 
quality aircraft wind- 
shield materials, includ- 
ing nitrate base, acetate 
base and the synthetic 
“Lifetime” material. 





“A Symbol of Quality Products” 


Ask Your Local Distributor 


VY 4cemm ) 20), tiene aee) i te) se vile), 
Atl me eli ha- me) B . St. Louis, Mo. 








Precision-made Darnell 
Casters with the DOUBLE 
BALL-BEARING SWIVEL 
assure a long life of effi- 
cient, economical service 


DARNELL CORP. LTD. 
LONG BEACH. CALIFORNIA, 


60 WALKER ST_NEW YORK._N.Y 
36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO. ILL 
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DISTRIBUTORS 
Aircraft Parts 


Also 


PAINTS — THINNERS — DOPES 
AIRPLANE FABRICS — TAPES 
PILOT SUPPLIES 
MECHANIC AIRCRAFT TOOLS 
AIRCRAFT NUTS — BOLTS — SCREWS 
WINDSHIELD MATERIALS 
PROPELLERS 











Send Us Your Orders for Prompt Shipment 
Quick Service On Everything For The 
Airplane, Pilot, Mechanic and Shop 


AERO SERVICE & SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


Municipal Airport 
Phone 9-2142 
BIRMINGHAM I, ALABAMA 





















APMA Adds New Members 



















Adel Opens Seattle Office 





Name Change for PESCO 


















AERO PRODUCTS 


A quality line destined 
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AERO 





to become outstanding 


in the Aircraft Industry. 


x a: 
’ Le) 
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“A Symbol of Quality Produc 


Ask Your Local Distributor 


AERO PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


1706 Olive St. 


St. Louis, Mo. 








\ ‘ Ad nae i sores , R. J. Minshall, president « the Pump En 
‘ , gineering Service Corp., of Cheated Ohio, 
( ened a new engi g serv fice 4 
er Avenue Building, Seattle, Washingtor has announced that effective October 1, the 
: firm’s name was changed to Pesc Products 
( ( is i H. | I wood, { ide announced fr : 
\ ' H w I [ LH 1] ; A ondinn Co T he change does not affect pers nnel or 
\ 1 Hod lk Gea Biles e firm’s afhliation with Borg-Warner 
 « oo a poeple mayen “ye Fightex 
\ N ( \ Seattle a ( ida and plants Atlant Rayon Corp Providence 
I P .\ B Colun ’ A de \ K I has rci | he 1 ia 
‘ Burbank. Da Suncook Mills, Su k, N. H ’ I 
; D H Ww. \ Hag Flightex fabric a tapes f t , 
\ , I Md I Ontario dustry The Flightex fabric and tapes wi 
be marketed from Atlantic Rayon’s Industria 
R | . Fabrics Divisi iO W h Sere New Y 
U. S. Safety Program Opens yan Institute Elects Mill and sales timed the sa 
Three New Directors Val Dietz, Jr iles_ma 
Saf d 
I \ I 
. ‘ Convair Managers Meet 
t t t Managers e div Consoli 
i. W I lated Vult Aircra ( n i 
S tt } ( t Fort Wort WW 1 c Sseptcn 
\ i R \ be 16-17 I na ling dd 
( \ ! lir I » George J. New I W na 
( R I D. I wer J. I K San D ( W 
L) } S kK ( ( w Downey ( \ R Lawren 
" ! " I n: Edward § Way \ W 
» @ \ n Wagener um Nelson, New Orleans; R. J. McMahor 
Ry Scl : Allentown, Pa.; D. C. Beatty, | abeth City 
R ( { N. C.; Was | L outs Ky.: W \ 
. Hayward, M j}. W H Nashyv 
Ss | " W. B. St Dearborn, M 
. 
\ : Ziebarth Takes Over 
New Grinder Firm Morrow Aircraft Corp. 
r. WwW 7. me Fritz Ziebart id of a | B 
i I \ \ 1 ‘ firn t , 
W7 SPEED AND Products ( nul the I-G-( Morrow Air ( R ( 
ECONOMY ling fixt The Morrow ( , 
We Are Making 1 | t Ind ul G lopmer ASTI g 
Dies for Many of | erinder f tand R ered led plvw tr 
Dees the Leading Aijir- she work { —— fr Dp Ar [ Ria 
plane Plants ' 
, lia ‘ nanv a , Mi Ww x upply n vw 
ting " thing Even Wood , - ‘ oat : 
I. A. Ric nasil Ce. naa gt mp oy ) 


A Drilling Attachment 
FOR EVERY ANGLE 





N I d han ar y t 
d the there I 
Angle I Attachn lo the jot 
ly and t Terr ; are making ou 
nding itions to aircraft productior 
Can t h practically all types of port- 
. pr dril Severa ' 
mode i precision built for severest usage 
Requ de ir Compan letterhead 
‘ane A. Terry’ Co. 
30 S. Elmwood Ave. Buffalo. N. Y. | 
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PROPELLERS OF SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE 


e 15 Years of Propeller Production a 
e Calibrated and Designed for Maximum Efficiency a 

> —— bos”, 
e Constructed for Lasting Service 


UMBIA. — 
er 


FAHLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





REPAIR SERVICE 


e For All Types and Makes of Propellers 
© 2-7 Days at the Factory 
e CAA Authorized Station 


>. 








SOUTHERN FLIGHT 





















WELDED CONNECTION 


FOR GREATER 
STRENGTH 


Cutaway of Littelfuse Extractor 
Post No. 1075 (for 3 AG fuses) 


shows welded side terminal. 


LITTELFUSE Extractor Posts 


NOW Littelfuse adds welded side terminals to other exclusive 


factors for complete fuse extractor post service and protection: 
Pull-knob with specially designed grip preventing fuse from 
dropping out; fuse grip permitting full visual shockproof inspec- 
tion: spring-activated cup insuring positive continuous electrical 


contact. 
WELDED TERMINAL PROOF AGAINST HEAT AND VIBRATION 


By the new process Littelfuse anti-vibration side terminals are No. 1075-S—Screwdriver operated, 
mechanically connected by electric welding to the inside metal mesing CAGerermay speceatans. 
shell. Terminal and shell are made in effect one-piece—proof 
against heat and severest vibration. 

Extractor Posts 1075-S and 1075-F 
are used with 3 AG fus ad 
MAXIMUM STRENGTH, DURABILITY, ELECTRICAL CONDUC- 1})." jong) to 15 amps. APPLICA 
TIVITY, AND BETTER PERFORMANCE ARE ACHIEVED TIONS: Radio, auto-radios, ampli- 

ne ; y fiers, fractional h.p. motors, mag 
How this improved Littelfuse Extractor Post can be fitted into nets, control circuits, relays, recti 
fiers, plate circuits, etc. Overall 
length 2'2"; length from front of 


what you want to know. Test samples are ready. Write panel 21%"; mounting hole ‘". 


LITTELFUSE Incorporated 


200 ONG ST., EL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 4757 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


your products to make better. more reliable equipment is 


OCTOBER, 1943 


















































NEW LITERATURE 


Sperry Products, Ince., 5 W 
i Bull 
ved Exa 
‘ Vat i 
I y and inex 
oo 
a 
k 


rhe Parker Appliance Co., ¢ 


Harris Products Company, « 
I . 
| \ | 
I at | 





WITTEK 


AVIATION HOSE CLAMPS 


Standard Equipment on 
CURTISS P-40 WARHAWK 





Since the beginning of modern 
aviation Wittek Hose Clamps 
have been known as the stand- 
ard of the industry. Today they 
are being used by the nation's 
leading military aircraft and 


engine builders. 


a 





WITTEK 2H Oo 


ounting radios and instrument panels in 


uirplanes 

This bulletin not only illustrates and de 
scribes the insulators but contains complete 
chnical data to aid engineers in designing for 


rrect installation of these insulators 


Copies of a special bulletin, Choosing 
Women for War-Industry Jobs”, issued re 
ntly by the Women’s Bureau, U. S. De 


partment of Labor, which includes a job analysis 


und placement process to fit the individual 
woman to a specific task, are now available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. ¢ 

t nh cen 


McColpin-Christie Corporation, Ltd., 
‘S f Figueroa St Lo Angels Calis 
A illustrated catalo sheet N 
und 301 describing ver fifty new models 
trial electrical rectifiers; advantages 


ure explained and a price list is included 


United States Rubber Company, 


Rock r Center, New York City, announces 
e pubi it ta ew booklet contai 
il data and engineering informat 
l S. Royal airplane tires 
Material in the catalog includes a complete 
ript t ai plane tire dimensions, tire and 
measurements, tire and tube weights, non 
Kid contact area hgure and maximum w 
‘ italog wi c Ss 
| > 1 





The American Standards Assn., ha 


ia p I la Au 
k " 
sk 
I t re jues ) e Ass i 
» West 39th St., New York City 


Tubing Seal-Cap, Inc., 


Camloc Fastener Corporation, 
ngt New York City is iS 







demands of the airplane industry, and the 


tolder shows Camloc construction, installation 
and specifications. All communications should 
addressed to the New York Office 


Pan-American Navigation Service, 
12021 Ventura Boulevard, North Hollywood, 
California, recently has released a four-page 
folder illustrating their Air Navigation Equip 
ment New defense books available are also 
listed. 


Aldine Paper Company, 3 Fourth 


Avenue, New York City, has released a folders 
titled’ ““Heat Slows Work, telling the story 
f Aldex Sweat Bands, one of company’s 


newest pr »ducts The back cover of the 


folder shows two other Aldine products—Dust 
Masks and ¢ ips. Copies of th 


with samples of the products, may be ob 


e folder, together 


tained of request t t Industrial Sales 


Divisior 
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~ Manuracturers 
of SHEET METAL and 
TUBULAR ACCESSORIES 












CONTRACTORS TO ALL LEADING 
ENGINE and PROPELLER 
MANUFACTURERS 

































ONE DOWN ... AND TWO TO GO! 


Back the atlach with more bonds fo 


THE AIRCRAFT STEEL & SUPPLY COMPANY 


378 INDUSTRIAL BLVD 


Dallas, Texas St. Louis, Mo. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Tulsa, Okla. 


FAIRFAX AIRPORT 


Kansas City, Kan. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
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Navy’s New Grumman 
Hellcat in War Zone 


nal g new F6F, t Hellcat, mad 


perat : lebut Navy 


S 


NAA Planning Conference 
Set for Oklahoma City 


1 in Ok a ¢ y N t 
Skir Ho G Rot W 
t Na il A 1 \ i 
! I < w ¢ ) 
rac 2 
it j 


W 


Navy Has 18,000 Planes; 
In 40 it Had 1,744 





g a t 1 S 
fa a 114 \ 
i wa ] 4 n Ww 
+4 airpian ta ype I 7 ¢ 
| g . | f 


Dual Rotating Propellers 
Going Into Mass Production 


1 








nag Acro | ul ced 
y wi pa 1 Ar 
Navy “I award ft | Te 
A p | wil j i irge numb 
dC i ind will eg I rducti 
c w“ i iti props lers t 
ter, addition to production of 


in } | 
four-bladed propeller 
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Fairchild Aircraft Drawing 


RANGE IN EXCESS OF 3,500 MILES is claimed for this new all-metal Fairchild trans: 


port engineered to meet present war 


needs for carrying guns, tanks, ammunition 


supplies, troops or paratroops. Details are still secret, but Fairchild says it provides 
unique features for handling air cargo in postwar commerce. 


“Super” Wright Cyclones 
To Power New Bombers 


t Cyclone-18 engines will power 


new bombers now being built, the AAI 


| | ! 

announced recently The Wright engines, full 
letail %t which were no disclosed, are now 
production at Wright Aeronautic ul Cor 


poratior Paterson N ] [The new super 
bombers, General H. H. Arnold, AAF, said 


] | 
Inno cement last month, will carry half 

carload of bombs across the Atlantic and 
s wi L i > 


RotaWings, Inc., Designs 
’Copters for Higgins, Kaiser 


RotaWings, Inc., a newly-formed helicopt 


censing and enginecring concern, headed by 
Agnew E. Larsen, chief engineer and president 
f the Pitcairn-Larsen Autogiro Company, and 
Joseph S. Pecker, consulting engineer on me 


has opened ofhces at 1011 


} 


chanical apparatus, 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, and 200 Madison 
Avenue, New York RotaWings, Inc., is as 


sociated with the engineering ofhces of Pecker, 
Simpson & Gladeck, and Machine & Tool De 
gning , Inc., engineers who recently com 


pleted the design of a helicopter for Higgins 
Industries of New Orleans and Kaiser Cargoes 


Inc f Fleetwings, Bristol, Pa 


Ben Stern, New CAA 
Director of Information 


Ben Stern, recently consultant to Elmer 
Dav director of OWI, has been appointed 
director f Information and Statistics for the 


Cuvil Acronautics Administration succeeding 
| 


Fred Hamlin, who resigned recently Stern, 
a lieutenant colonel in the Marine Corps Re 
, was detailed to the co-ordinator of infor 
mation and later to the OWI as a specia 
field representative, making special missions 
South Africa, | gypt, the Middle East, Balkan 
India and Pacific area. Prior to being called 
active duty he was secretary to Senator 


Van Nuy ind clerk of the Senate committee 


on the Judiciary He formerly wa 1 new 


paperman in Washingt Indianapolis, Mer 


Army Gets Amphibian Glider 


Allied Aviation (¢ 


rporation of Baltimo 


Md., whicl is producing molded ply wood 
LRA-1 gliders for the Navy, announced th« 
Army Air Forces will use one of the Navy 
type in p! ibian gliders for experimental test 


Big Hangar for Goodyear 


A new $2,300,000 flight hangar for testi 
wings ind engines of Goodyear Corsairs 
ow under construction at the Goodyear Air 
cratt Corporation in Akron The hangar, 
financed by the Defense Plant Corporatior 


scheduled for completion around December 


15 Designed by Goodyear and J. Gord 
Turnbull, Inc the hangar will be constructed 
ntirely without interior supports » lars 
single span supporting the roof The build 
ing will be equipped with three fiv 

travelling cranes and four twenty-foot elec 


trically-operated doors. An apron 





' , 
tf 100,000 cubic yards will be built leading 


the Akron lirport flight strips 


LAGG-3 Fighter Described 


A description published in London of 
Russian LAGG-3 fighter declares it is pow 


ered by a twelve-cylinder \ type engine of 


1,100 h.p. and has a maximum speed of 35 
m.p.h at «216,400 feet Constructed of wood 
ind plastic t carries one 20-mm. cannon and 
two one-half-inch machine guns, and is fitted 


with racks for six rocket bombs 


Muniz M-9, Brazilian Plane, 
Powered by Ranger Engine 


Six-cylinder Ranger engines to be produced 
in Brazil by the government’s engine factory 
will power the Brazilian Muniz M-9 patrol 
plane as well as Grumman Widgeon flying 
boats and Fairchild M-62 primary trainers b« 


ine built in Brazil 
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Headquarters Announces 
Publication of CAP Anthem, 
Composed by Two Members 













many rigi Photos by Capt. D. L. Johnson 

alk “i at NOTABLES AT TEXAS WING BIVOUAC in Kerrville hill country last month, directed by 
, Wing Commander D. Harold Byrd of Dallas (right), included these happy officers 
Front row, left to right, are Major J. W. McLendon, a Gulf Coast base commander; 
Capt. Zack Moseley, special service office on the national staff and creator of the 














I popular ‘Smilin’ Jack’’ comic strip and Major Richard P. Robbins, Florida Wing Com- 

og mander. Standing, left to right, are Major G. H. Wenn, director of the AAF Ground 

ns “adigar School at Brooks Field, Texas; Major George A. Stone, Ohio Wing Commander, and 
Aree oie Lt. Col. Earle L. Johnson, AC, National Commander of CAP 






Three-Day Texas Bivouac service officer, National Headquarters, an 


creator of “Smilin’ Jack.”” Major Byrd and the 
Attended by 750 CAP’ ers Texas Wing were commended for the clea 
Fouling Avoided by Use and Visiting Notables 


iness, orderliness and military atmosphere 
of “Shroud Line” in Dropping si nen ihn of Cia Ate aad ted 
Supplies from Airplanes | three-day bivouac and maneuvers at Kert Free Ride Proves Useful 


fexas, during September, highlighted — igqg Recruiting Air Cadets 






; 


ne maneuvers 










| S ¥ \ ( Nir Pa ’y a review and i spection of 750 ¢ AP mem 
_ for dros bers and cadets before Col. Earle L. Johnson, A New England regional plan for all six 
denser of National Commander. During the maneuvers Civil Air Patrol Wings has been developed fo 





recruiting Army cadets. CAP planes are assen 





Army pilots in PT-19 planes from the Uvalde 










ail WwW ‘ pane 

a und cau Texas, Army Air Base put on acrobatic per bled and exhibited in city after city wit! 

A licht formances. and CAP members demonstrated advance publicity. In Massachusetts, coupor 
~ nbing, parachute dropping, message pick-up ure placed in the papers, and eligible boys bring 

packa if at flying these to the field for a drawing. The winner 

Then 1 Ma D. Harold Byrd, Texas Wing Con get a fifteen-minute free airplane ride, whic 

L 9 / w was in chare f aneuve usually is sufficient to sell them on the ad 

| i i peakers f wing e review vantages of being a pilot in the Army | 









4 | paper : , "se maa bs = deb . ; “ el c Oklahoma Wing Signs 256 
| is tied inside the net the CAP in the war program and  ©@@et Aspirants,326 CAPers 












pla , i ds. to avoid role of the CAP the war program and 
' ; . * “ or) 
. : the bundle praised CAP_for its vs Anny in Statewide “Open H 
" e bund praised CAP for i uid in enlisting Army in Statewide pen ouse 
| | dot ia milat idets and tl training given then | 
intalleees oll ce ; The Oklahoma Civil Air Patrol has held 
paper para t During the e maneuvers, 134 privately 
: a ee . hk ae hile statewide celebration at twenty-six airport 
per I s ad airplanes were at the field, while ap - | 
B Sectenad amtenseeiee 190 elanes few to endl ene. Wiel attended by more than 150,000 persons. A 
" ; [ R planes flew in and out, th 
. ¢ an accident of any kind cringe durin the twenty-six participating airports there wer 
i \ [ iz Wriic , LEU 1) 14 OCCUTTINE ¢ x 
\ : , j , mainte ~ to. Gtnke on ont faa Bax displays of aircraft and demonstrations by CAI 
re dropp < i J ‘ n tig ( nd I } rr 
members. As a result of the “open houses 
, » > ’ > > > 
The Eighth Service Command of the Army 256 prospective aviation cadets were present 





to the Army Air Forces, and 326 persons wer 





ers and sent 





000 blanket Ee enlisted in the Civil Air Patrol, Major Mos 
ylankets orty-eight 


Wisconsin Units Go In : ms Lge res = eld ; “a iol Patterson, Oklahoma Wing Commander, a: 


i mess 













. . . > . , ' ) t 
For Mobile Equipment ergeant. Over 7,000 meals were served with nounced. The idea of the statewide sovicts | 
Judge Marion §. Church, Wing Intelligence par wes suggetes Dy ‘ ee ee oe 
\ ‘ f t W isc Officer, as chief cook. Captain Bob Kenty, CAP, state executive officer, who also hand! | 
CAP . r wit bert W g Supply Officer, established and ran a irrangements for the eve 
and f t I Wauk " intec while Capt. Gordon Maddox, Wing 
" | . >. >. >. 7 
\ ‘ iehtir ' j fieer n ntait moplet b 
\ d lighting u Medical Officer, maintained a complete base Mississippi Wing Plans - 
4 ‘ p els for sp spita ege * 
fi a ee ee Te ee Mobilization Soon 
: The trailes tending the maneuvers and bivouac were Major A statewide meeting and inspection of ¢ 
ark obstruc George W. Winn, Director of AAF Ground Mississippi Civil Air Patrol will be held in tl 
i t charg School, Brooks Field; Major George Stone fall, Wing Commander Major J. Robert Dow 
ize ba \ r Wisconsin squadron, Ohio Wing Commander; Captain Charles Mel of Jackson, Miss., announced recently Lt c 
\ t it dow Model-A Ford and mad ton, Quartermaster Division, Fort Sam Hous Col. Earle L. Johnson, national commande 
e 






n; Maj 


x Richard P. Robbins, Florida Wing and others from national headquarters’ sta 
r, and Capt. Zack T. Mosley, special have been invited to attend the meeting 


i 
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The name “IRVIN” on the harness means the chute is produced in 
an Irving Factory with over 20 years’ experience and skill in chute- 


making. 
Literature can be had by school or training executives for the 
asking. Address Main Office, Buffalo, N. Y. 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. 1670 Jefferson Avenue BUFFALO (8), 


The CATERPILLAR CLUB 


Founded in 1920. There is only one qualification The word CATERPILLAR and the representation of a 
for a life membership: in an emergency men and caterpillar are registered trade-mark features of Irving Air 
women who have saved their lives with Irvin Air Chute Co., Inc. We are anxious that the records of the 
Chutes. Club be kept as complete as possible in the Club Register 
Many of the personnel of the flying services en- and members, upon enrollment, will receive a caterpillar . 
gaged in all phases of war have successfully used token with the name inscribed thereon. Communicate 


their Irvin Air Chutes in extreme emergency. with Main Office. 


sctories at other points in 


Caled States, Conate | SERVING THE UNITED NATIONS’ AIR FORCES | THE UNITED | SERVING THE UNITED NATIONS’ AIR FORCES | AIR FORCES LEON WhemenerTrN 


and England Love Field, Dallas 9, Texas 
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FOR SALE: TIRES WHOLESALE 


New factory stocks. Our Specials: 6.00x6 
non-skid 7.00x4. 8.00x4 smooth 2-ply $8.75. 
i-ply $10.7 Tubes $3.25 Large stock 
6.50x10 Ox lt &.50<«10 Culver 5.00x4, 
new production 4-6 ply, 8-10" and all 

: sizes tail wheel tires New Goodrich 6x2 
solids $1.45 Big stock Tires, Propellers, 
Spark Plugs, and Batteries. Rush delivery 
in any size, supplying many of the largest 
operators § at lowest prices Shipment 
( oO. D Inspection allowed, guaranteed 


merchandise 


SPARK PLUGS FOR SALE: Correct 
specifications for your engine New B. G., 
Champion, A. C. in stock. Immediate de- 
livery Reading Aircraft batteries—Sen 
senich Propellers Operators’ discounts 


BOB TRADER AERO SUPPLY 


Municipal Airport, Pittsburgh, Penna 

















HUNT .. FISH. . RELAX 


Get Your Vitamins the 
“Out-of-Doors” Way at 


HEART 0° HILLS INN 


Located on the Guadalupe River 
at Hunt, Texas, sixteen miles south 
of Kerrville, in the healthful, pic- 
turesque hill country, this friendly 
inn offers every facility for recrea- 
tion and rest. 

























Horseback riding, Outdoor and In- 
door Sports. Comfortable Rooms 
and Cabins with all Modern Con- 


veniences. 


Beautiful Surroundings, Excellent 
Food, Reasonable Rates, Pre-War 
Service. 


HUNTERS’ PARADISE, DEER AND 
WILD TURKEY IN ABUNDANCE. 


Hunting Parties Arranged on Leased 
Ranches with Experienced Guides 


For Reservations, write, wire or phone 


KENNETH JONES, Manager 
HUNT, TEXAS 


Open Year ‘Round 


“A 


ee 





Bendix Hydraulics Specified 


Bendix Aviation, Ltd., recently announced 


eleven of the twelve aircraft hydraulic prod 
' P , j 

ucts they manufacture have been declared 

lar i Arn y Nav \ c juipment and fhcial 

action on the twelfth is pending. The firm 

furnishing twenty-one of twenty-two major 


U. S. aircraft « with equipment tor 
Bendix de 
which 
sealing qualities under 


eleven product declared 


mpanies 


types of planes 


ve ped plastic poppets for valves, have 


hand pump, five, seven ar d one 


halt-incl accumulators; pressure regulator, 
ne-quarter three eighths one-half and three 
juarte check valves: three one-half 
GPM three-eighths inch), six GPM one 
halt -inc and sixteen GPM (three-quarter 
< four-way aly 
More Nylon Tires 
ylon T 

The nyl cord tire progran whic has 
r [ cecding n a small scale, being ma 

all larged t meet the Army Air Fi rces’ 
ed tor t & i tor bombers fighters 
and = transpor Quantity shipments of high 
trength nylon yarn have gone from the Du 
Pont Company's plant to six t and rubber 
ympanies, and shipments are to increase until 
th t tal DY the end ot the year re aches three 

i fa li Pp unds ft yar 


Films Aid Tool Care 


Six educational talking pictures n the “Use 
und Car t Hand Tools,” prepared under 
{ ‘5 Army Ordnance supervision by the 
Plomb Tool Con pany, Los Angeles, for the in 

f students and mechar ire ava 





able to industry and vocational schools at cost, 


the Plomb Company recently announced. Made 








































on 16mm film, with sound, the pictures may 


be obtained as a group or singly. They cover 
various types of hand tools in general use : 
and show correct methods for faster and safer 
work, together with abuses to be avoided 


Availability of Aircraft 
Repair Parts in Oklahoma 


Supply Division 
Inc., in Oklahoma 
City, Okla., has siz 


able stocks of Frank 
lin, Lycoming and 


Continental engine 


parts, according t 
Fred M. Bartholomew 
manager He said 


Continental and Ly 
coming bearings an 
crankshafts are stil 


ritical, but quantity 





supplies are 


during October. Suc! 


expected 


BARTHOLOMEW 


items as dopes, fal 
rics, pu ked and rit 
satet 


bed tapes, thinner, propellers, brass 


wire, control cable Cut and Taylorcrat 


shock 
mmediate shipment 
terials for 


AA-2 


pecification bi 


rings, tires and tubes are m hand f 
said ma 
shipped 

priority, with the exception of AN 


, ' ' 
ts, tarlwhee assemblies and 





placement parts, shielded ignition cable ar 
Mimeographed l tructions tf 


availab 


AM Your 


Civil AIR PATROL 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, of 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT, published monthly at Dallas, Texas, for October, 1943. 

State f Texa 

County of Dalla 

Before nm a Notary Publ in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appear 

R I. Gidley who having been duly worn according to law, deposes and say that he is the 


B ness Manager of SOUTHERN 


1 and be a true statement of the owner 
the date hown in the above captior req 
by the Act of March 3, 193 embodied it ec 
the reverse of thi form, to-wit 
That the nan and address« f ti 
manager are 
Publisher Ai Review Publishing C« 
Editor George FE Haddaway, Dallas 
Busine Manager R. T. Gidley, Dallas 
That the owner is iif owned by a ec 


immediately thereunder the name 


the name of the person or corporation for wh 


FLIGHT, and that the 


following is, to the best of his know 


hip, management, etc., of the aforesaid publicatior 


1ired by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 

tion Postal Laws and Regulation printed or 

publisher, editor, managing editor, and busine 

rporation, Dalla Ie 

rexas | 
Texas 

rporation, its name and addre must be stated 

and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 


rom such trustee is acting, is given; also that th 


e per ent r more of total amount f stock If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
rddresse f he individual owners must be given If owned by a firn ompany, or other 
inincorporated cor ri t nan ind address, a well a those of each individual member 
m t be iven.) 
Air Review Publishing ¢ poratior 1901 McKinney Ave Dallas, Texa 
Stock holders 
George E. Haddaway, R. T. Gidley, D. H. Byrd, Martha Byrd, Thomas Ashley, Jt Antoinett: | 
Hagmann, Dallas, Texas W. G. Green, Tulsa, Oklahoma; John W. Herbert, D. I Johnsor 
R. Haddaway, Fort Worth, Tex: | 
That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding ot 
er cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are NONE | 
1 That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, ar | 
ecurity holders, if any. contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they | 
appear upon the book f the company but als« in cases where the stockholder or securit 
holder appears on the book of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relatior 
said tw paragraphs contain tatements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as t 
I ircumstances and conditior inder which stockholders and security holder who do m 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity othe 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other persor 


iation, or corporation has any interest 


securities 


than a stated by him 
That the average number of copies of 
through the mail or otherwise to paid sub 
date shown above is: (Th information is re 


Sworn to and subscribed befor me this 


My commission expires June 1945 


direct or 


16th day 






indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 





publication sold or distributed 


months preceding the 


issue of this 
scribers during the twelve 
quired from daily publications 
(Signed) R. T. GIDLEY 


each 







only.) 






Business Manager 








of S« pte mber 1943 
JOYCE KINCAID 


(Signed) 
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ANNOUNCING... 


The establishment of a complete repair and maintenance service 









for all types of aircraft — complete major overhauls — 100-hour 
inspections by competent A. and E. mechanics. Emergency re- 


pairs anywhere in the Southwest. 


Our Inventory Includes-- 


: * Franklin & Lycoming * Aeronca Chiefs * Luscombe 
* 125 & 145 Warner * 65 & 75 Continental * Taylorcraft 
* 210 & 220 Continental * Piper Cubs—Coupes * Parts’ Stock 


SHOPS LOCATED AT WHITE ROCK AIRPORT 


NATIONAL AIRCRAFT BROKERAGE CO. 


General Offices 
Phone D4-1190 234 Terminal Building DOUG. HAYWARD, Gen. Mar. 
Love Field, Dallas, Texas 











me SERVING THE SOUTH 





Airplane FINANCE Aucomodile 






Southeast — Birmingham Southwest — Fort Worth 
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TOMMIE THOMAS. GENERAL MANAGER Y FISHER. GENERAL MANAGER 


ae a nannie” Sey. Sa 


110 SOUTH 20TH. BIRMINGHAM. ALA 
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NEW LITERATURE Robert H. Wendt, Chief Engineer, and Ken 
FOR QUICK SALE Cnttainnl tats tank 2 neth W. Tibbits, Production Manager. Wendt 
; : —_— will have charge of all engineering, research and 

Culver LCA 75 never cracked Young Radiator Company, Racin | eal 1, 
experimenta activities of the company, and 
140 bh Plexiglass w acomere ns : — , - da . a “Kp Resor, Tibbits will supervise all manufacturing, in 
o os Soe new pistons : s N ee a ee cluding Taylorcraft Army planes and sub 
valves, et $1,750.00 . a : SS oo onares contract work for other aviation companies 
/ SOUTHERN FLIGHT apes Ss . - = 2, T he company 1s engaged in the productior 
met seee peguees :' —_ f Army L-2 liaison-observation “grasshopper’ 
acket ; planes, an adaptation of its commercial tanden 
Elmer E. Mills ¢ orporation, 812 W trainer used in Civilian Pilot Training Pri 

n B n St., Chica s now flering Cata grams 








lil or Injection Molded and Extruded 


A | z fF I A 4 ib ; " ain te Queue a decom ot Indoor “Airport” Tests New 


Mills’ product ff ini Landing Gear Equipment 


L O A NS S Ml , 5 Bend, , An “indoor uirport te eg landing gea 
s . * P 7 s 

, i Dent. | equipment tor impacts up to 400,000 pound 
, ’ | 

r | | A ~ C E is now operating at the Bendix Aviation Cor 

poration plant at South Bend, Indiana T} 

inside landing field” is a three-story building 


Buy and Fly \ yw publica Products and Pri housing a trip hammer forty-five feet higl 


4 









the Easy Way containing information on all which drops with landing strut attached, sim 

it : ind = service undled by Wat slating landing impacts of planes up to twic 

+ ONE DAY SERVICE Production Board, will be issued byt WPB the tonnage of present heavy bombers. Specia 

- ' itl f 

ry tou week beginning in Oct t | nstruments and gauges record the effects « 

* LOW COST cat mt formation § torn impacts upon actual aircraft shock-absorbing 
nt i ’riorit and if Product A landing gear struts 
















Terms ¢ Meet Your Needs genments t t w will be i 
Capital Loans + Operators ] A) pt t teer 
y be obtained for $2.00 fi Super New Cold Test for 
' ( 1 y . 
TOM COLLINS oe ee Synthetic Rubber Material 
ce re ‘ e (Tr ( x 
ae ed 1.362 Sul Synthetic rubber made by the Hycar Chen 
oan . st “th B ok side p ; , , w pub ' ul Co Akron, Ohi s being tested in ex 
. js c . sated 3 ‘ ; ' , perin ate! . . f : b-ze | 
. A ] ‘ as x 





Taylorcraft Promotes Robert =‘: legrecs Samp Ps f the rubber-like pro 
H. Wendt and K. W. Tibbits plea ne oe Reiprenen: Magen ypeall esi 


? ré severe that the finished pr juct wou 


U ACCEPTANCE 


AIRCRAFT 











The Taylorcraft Aviat ) 





























SERVICE AND REPAIRS... 
am prom Prop te Tailuheel 


y~\\ , | | 
marin Our Service Department is prepared to give your 
\ancearr INsTRUMENTS) plane a real going over. Using the finest equipment, 
our experts can handle everything from a major 
overhaul to a minor adjustment to your complete 
satisfaction. We carry a complete stdck of Radios 
.. . Instruments . . . Accessories. 











A&E Mechanics Accurate Appraisals 
Prompt Service 


“YOUR REPAIR PROBLEM IS OUR BUSINESS” 


AIRCRAFT SALES CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 











BENDIX 





Ssh is= 


Meacham Field Fort Worth, Texas 
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By 








TONY 
HAGMANN 
a 
Field 
~ 
aa Representative 
pate 
From Dalla w and Mustang Airport, where Herbie Nash hold 
gs dow r gets ‘em up as the case might be, we flew over to 
wtown, which is the friendly way to say Fort Worth. We were 
I J Toad” Fitch in Major Byrd’s sassy little Stinson, and 
Over to Cowtowr saw Virginia and Reed Pigman, Wm. Mc 
) ald, whil gulping the two-bit special which is now 60 cents 
Var Money, and saw Tommie Thomas (Birmingham) in tl Aircredit 
ff and urd from Gene Royer that they will finance your jeep 
so you can go out to the airport in style then we went over 
Les Bowman’s place ot business and got a special trip through the 
ind a i pa p what a deal ne ir eally 
t ‘ k and is catering to little vs wit sma urcrat 
ead " 1s Wa ind li has plenty t tac 
DaAcK 10z2 
R A Singlet Airp whic now 
: g Les Bow 1 irge t Mrs Muggs 
Muge t tr Calht ia work g ge er 1 
i i , R presenting ¢ Navy i 
I 2g RK ird B ‘ " tha ull as well 
Ke ed e ¢ t P w ldnt n 1 x € 
AVES it we could eg fly arnin’ here 
( n ind Going n Dalila Ted Crimson, Bill Slade, Ted Wood, 
t ( la Plas Tucs Arizona Ed Doak 
R J M from Doak Aijrcrat n Calit a; B 
7 ( I Jack B the Douglas men, a 
ge pick 2 " un armload of celebrities 
} - | k Hi I e Power. Rober Tay 
emp Max B B Stanwick " 
> t Lock l N \ 
" k { ’ " big 
ik 
} S k . i 1) M : 
" OB Y ¥ | 
< Ss led : did Bill ¢ r 
S \ ( be | Cave i vi € 
{ M A Vl \ ¢ 
i Y \ ] < i i iY per cK 4 Dse ‘ 
lech | build Municipal Air 7 
I : I \ Navy I 
iw 1¢ t Pra & W g 
S 4 I I ( c ( pa t Kansa 
I f ( i I New \ s N 
i Rea Ad ul Hi y 
f ¢ . was ¢ Jucted 
. ur ; ; 1a r 
i at pe 
H. Kind Z i t Nor America Avia k 
| n 2g t \ i c the ¢ im De t 
Aug ailing " pla Fairtax d 
: i it d of d t 
i w“ r 
p t I ge S iad i i “ ank 
Ka ( t WNAA " g f ished Ready 
\ : w he the took pr ‘ e mont 
tf Open H e—Septemt 7-—] Col. W 
I < : zg the ft e base, commented \ dert \ 
! [The Unit, consisting of 07 members, was the only thing 
e al the finished product—for the Ready Room _ looks 
nfortable unge-like and sends its ferry pilots off with a pleasant 
nbranc f Kansas City Among its outstanding events of the 
th, t Unit ad as its guest speaker Capt. Otis F. Bryan, who was 
as pilot of President Rooseve several legs of the Casablanca 


rney 
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FIGHTING HEARTS: 


You may not be able to man a gun—but your fighting heart 
can back up a soldier who does. If you are over age, or have 
some physical handicap which deprives you of active military 
service, here's your Opportunity to put your heart to work in 
winning the war. You can train yourself for a war-time job with 
a peace-time future. You can get this training in one of Amer 
ica's oldest, largest and best equipped Aviation Schools 


More than 4,500 graduates of this school have already found 
mportant places in our war-time aviation industry. There are 
yet more jobs to be filled. Many of these can be expertly filled 
by men physically handicapped for combat. No flying neces 
sary. A ground crew averaging 14 mechanics, technicians and 
engineers is required for every ship maintained in the air 
Besides flying, Dallas Aviation School and Air College offers 
ten courses of training in different departments essential in 
operation, maintenance or manufacture of aircraft. Graduates 
are in demand now Mail the coupon below for information on 
how you can enlist in America’s Fighting Hearts—how you can 
equip yourself for a vital war job now, and after the war a 


successful career in the world’s leading peace-time industry 


ee 
| 
| 
| 


DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL 
AND AIR COLLEGE 


a & APPROVE #Our aN 








SCHOOL AND AIR COLLEGE 


MAJOR W. F. LONG 
Dallas Aviation School and Air College, Dept. F 
Love Field, Dollas, Texas 


Without obligation, please send your catalog to 
Nome Age 
Address 


City Stote 
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INQUIRIES 


on these 


CRITICAL 
AN PARTS 


























WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION 








( AIRPLANE MODEL “all 


OWE. GR PART HO. 
CONTRACT MO InsP 
MODIFICATION INCORPORATED 














ea AN 7500S 





Write for catalog No. A101. Text 
follows “AN” numerical sequence. 


YIQUL 


INCORPORATED 





Formerly Aviation Equipment & Export, Inc. 


25 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 4,N.Y. + Cable: AVIQUIPO 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
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NO SECOND-BEST 


An airport worker who was having difficulty 
getting a section of drainage pipe in alignment 
was advised by an onlooker: “Why worry so 
much with that pipe, Joe? No one will know 


it is crooked after it is covered up.” 
“Oh, yes they will,” replied Joe. “Pil know it!” 


Like Joe, we have a deep-rooted, conscientious 
pride in the jobs we do. We have no second -best. 
To modern equipment, expert skill and fine 
products, SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE adds 
the insistence that your service job be done 


exactly right. 







COMPANY 


FIELD DALLAS, TEXAS 
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VIBRATION a Peace- 
Time Problem Too 


Very often costly repairs result 
from vibration-loosed connec- 
tions in your vacuum cleaner, 
radio, electric refrigerator and 
other household appliances. 
Boots Self-Locking Nuts, used on 
these appliances, will eliminate 
repair bills caused by this type 
of mechanical failure. Boots Nuts 
can't come loose, even under the 
severest vibration. After victory 
insist On products protected with 
vibration-proof Boots Nuts. They 
will be your assurance of more 
economical and efficient ser- 
vice from the household appli- 
ances you purchase. 


THEY FLY WITH THEIR BOOTS ON—SAFER 


Normal vibration can severely tax a plane. But imagine the 


strain vibration puts on the fastenings of big bombers which 
have been ripped and torn by enemy fire. That these huge 
craft, so punished, don’t “shake apart” in mid-air 1s due in 
Important measure to the stout, vibration-proof Boots Self- 


Locking Nuts they wear. 


Boots Nuts, used on every type of U.S. aircraft, can’t come 
loose no matter how severe the plane vibration. Lighter than 
any other nuts, Boots have greater re-usability too. In ad- 
dition, they withstand the corrosive action of oil, water 
or chemicals —literally “outlast the plane.” They simplify 
repairs and maintenance. And they meet the exacting speci- 


fications of all government aviation agencies, 


NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 








